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satisfy both the biological or animal and psychologi- 
eal or human demands will perish. 

Mr. A. A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, speak- 
ing at the evening public assembly, was optimistic as 
to the outcome of the present conflict, but pointed 
out that today is the testing-time of our faith, proving 
whether it is strong enough to constrain us to rise 
above our personal interests. 

On the second day the conference was devoted to 
discussions of philosophy and jurisprudence in their 
relation to the democratic way of life. A cleavage 
developed between the empirical and metaphysical 
approaches to the problem. Prof. Charles W. Morris 
of the University of Chicago saw no possibility of 
deducing a political order from the principles of em- 
piricism, but proposed that we should work out a 
system of signs and symbols that should function as 
the “motivators and refer-ors” of a democracy. The 
danger of the metaphysical procedure was, he felt, that 
the philosopher and theologian should make the party 
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Wednesday sessions saw an innovation—the ex- 
amination of the stake of art and literature in the 
democratic way of life. The poet William Rose 
Benét believed that there is a wholesome new mental 
climate so that men are worried about things that 
never disturbed them before. 

Mr. Mark Van Doren set forth the nature of the 
crisis in which we find ourselves as essentially intel- 


year(s), beginning 


is enclosed 


Jectual: a crisis in which we do not know what we 


mean when we use the words “man” and “human.” 
Our job, he said, is to refer all questions to their source 
in human reason: for, if there is an intellectual crisis, 
then there must be a rational as well as a military, 
economic, or political solution. 

The fireworks started when Prof. Douglas Bush of 
Harvard began his plea for a return to classical educa- 
tion. Others hoped that this type of education, though 


‘dead, would be speedily buried, because to go back to 


the “Humanities” was to revive an experiment that 
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failed because it was historically inadequate. Further 
discussion brought out the need of doing what the 
classical tradition tried to do but was unable to do: 
establish order and restraint and combat the current 
chaos and confusion. 

The expected dispute between the classicists and 
the romantics did not develop, perhaps because Mr. 
Van Wyck Brooks presented such a fair-minded case 
for the writers who, like Shakespeare and Whitman, 
wrote with such urgency that they had no time to pay 
attention to “form.” 

Mr. W. G. Constable of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, described the artist as a kind of barometer of 
vast social and cultural changes, which he smells long 
in advance; he reflects these changes in his works. 
Study W. H. Auden, T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound, e¢ al., 
and we will find there the same factors at work as 
those that assume so much prominence in the world: 
anonymity, mechanization, loss of norms, relativity, 
uprootedness, and a tragic sense of futility. Mr. Wal- 
ter Pach went still further and claimed that the artist 
is not only a prophet but also a creator of life because 
he, of all men, is most free of conditions. Moreover, 
the artist recognizes the greatness of his people and 
his times so that the greater the artist the more swiftly 
and surely he plunges to the eternal in his race and 
his culture, becoming the leader of men in the ever- 
lasting quest for freedom. 

Mr. M. L. Wilson, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, at the evening public assembly, advocated an 
integrated science of man; the relating of this science 
to all practical problems, private and public; and more 
small-scale and large-scale planning. He believed that 
‘public administration and planning are to assume in- 
creasing importance, but he cautioned that this plan- 
ning must not be turned over entirely to the tech- 
nicians, who are competent to devise the means; the 
philosopher and the religious leader must be invited 
to help determine worthful and decisive ends. 


Religion in Democratic Ideas 


The last day of the conference was given over to 
“The Religious Background of Democratic Ideas.” The 
focus was turned first upon the Hebrew-Christian tra- 
dition which has flowered in democracy. As Prof. 
Millar Burrows of Yale admitted, in the study of the 
Old Testament we have to make a distinction between 
“social” and “political” democracy. In spite of the fact 
that the early Jews knew nothing of democracy as we 
know it, democracy was implicit in their mores—the 
leaders of the clans kept the rulers in check, and the 
prophets championed the poor and denounced ex- 
ploitation and injustice. The essential worth and 
equality of each are the seed from which democracy 
finally stemmed. 

Prof. Albert C. Outler of Duke, in his paper on 
“Patristic Christianity,” exhibited the negative and 
positive outlooks in which, on the one hand, no man 
is good enough to have authority over another, and 
on the other hand, man has a vision of the sacredness 
of personality plus the solidarity of the whole human 
race. Over-arching these two phases is the appeal to 
the transcendental and supernatural norms: the will 
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of God and its revelations. Prof. Outler thought Chris- 
tianity and democracy were congenial but not congeni- 
tal, for Christianity is, and must remain, theocentric, 
while democracy is often secular and even atheistic. 

Prof. Nels F. S. Ferré of Andover Newton Theologi- 
cal School became the storm-center in his advocacy— 
of all things—of the doctrine of “agape” (filial love), 
which, he insisted, must be present both in the cosmos 
and in conduct. Prof. William F. Albright of Johns 
Hopkins was quick to denounce, not Ferré, but the 
movement which he represented in all innocence, un- 
conscious of the strong pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic lean- 
ings of the movement in Europe. Prof. Erwin R. 
Goodenough of Yale confessed that he felt strongly 
on the subject because he was convinced that here was 
subtle, insidious danger to the democratic process— 
where this movement has spread there has been a 
strong attempt to minimize the individual over against 
the community; besides, this movement is Calvinistic 
and theocratic and, therefore, alien to science, philoso- 
phy, and democracy itself. 


Emerging from the Conference 


It would not have been strange had some of the’ 
discussants taken Prof. William O’Meara of Fordham 
to task for clinging to the Thomistic thesis of an in- 
violable heirarchy in ideas and, concomitantly, de- 
grees in knowledge, with theology at the top, philoso- 
phy in the middle, and science on the bottom. No 
one seemed to mind his pronouncements that democ- 
racy must be grounded on truth and not upon prefer- 
ence; that there must be a God in order that there 
might be truth; that metaphysics discovers and ex- 
plains this truth, and, therefore, no one not a theist has 
good reason for his belief in democracy. The surprise 
was precisely this: that such a position should go un- 
challenged when the opposition was so manifest even 
if it was latent. 

If one thing emerged from all these meetings above 
another, it was the sense of fraternity between the 
separate disciplines of science, art, philosophy, and re- 
ligion—a fraternity sufficient to embrace both the view 
which regards life as “an on-going multiplicity” and 
the “unitary conception of culture.” 

The thing we have to regret is this: that liberal re- 
ligion as such was not represented; that no attempt 
was made to discover or emoloy liberal principles; that 
no reference was made to the liberal tradition. It is 
well-nigh incredible that there should be such a Con- 
ference without some recognition of the nature and 
function of liberalism and the application of the liberal 
spirit and method to current problems. 

A more salutary feature of the Conference was the 
marked rapprochement between the scientists, artists, 
philosophers, and theologians, compared with the first 
meeting in 1940. There were still great gulfs fixed 
between these various interests which were widened 
by misunderstanding, lack of sympathy, and jealousy. 
These gaps are deepened by increasing specialization. 
and a possible bridging of the interstices is rendered 
further unlikely by a peculiar jargon which renders the 
scientist, artist, philosopher, and theologian not only 
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Unfinished Victory 


By 
ERNEST W. KUEBLER 


England and Canada but which, I learn, has 

made little progress on bookshelves in the United 
States, gave me the central thought of this article. The 
“four freedoms” of democracy as well as the “fruits of 
the spirit” of religion are forever an unfinished victory. 
It is a real and dangerous fight to establish for our 
times democracy and peace. This victory, which eludes 
us regardless of our best -efforts and most divine 
thoughts, rises before us as a vision to lead us in our 
feeble efforts to achieve it. 

There is in every churchman at this hour a crying- 
out of the spirit—‘Let there be peace.” But how, and 
under what conditions? Are not councils of war held 
and decisions made utterly without regard for the 
wishes of the people? Do not the leaders approach 
the councils of peace with this same attitude? Such 
thoughts disturb us as we firmly resolve that there 
must be something which we can and will do. 

There are many who believe that the church does 
have something to contribute to actual behavior today, 
and that churches must not merely endorse the con- 
duct set by secular society. It has become thé patriotic 
duty of many to think and act primarily in terms of 
national defense and possible war. Theirs is a task of 
saving the peace, to ward off war in this particular 
moment of great excitement. There should be another 
large and ever increasing group of individuals, in most 
instances churchmen, who have a leading motive and 
a great desire to establish peace. The British and 
French ministers at Munich in 1938 saved peace. We 
now know they did not establish it. We also know 
that in 1918 in Versailles the victors failed in their 
efforts at establishing more than a temporary peace. 

A sensitive analyst of the last peace set forth at 
Versailles attributed its failure largely to ignorance— 
ignorance of the leaders as well as of the people; ig- 
norance as to what is necessary in establishing peace; 
ignorance of the democracies as to what part they must 
take in shaping the World Order. Those who under- 
stand the ways of a democracy are urging more educa- 
tion of all the people in order that our ignorance of 
the ideals and programs of social living may not again 
defeat us, as we strive for a way of life in which love 
and justice guide us. 

The program of our Unitarian churches should Biter 
ample opportunities for the kind of education which 


[= title of a book which is freely circulated in 


is so important at the present time. Through the me- 
dium of adult church school classes, discussion groups, 
study classes, forums, and a sustained effort to im- 
prove and strengthen the program content of every 
organization affiliated with the church, we can con- 
tribute in large measure to the development of a 
planned, intelligent approach to the many perplexing 
problems which confront us today. 

The services of the staff of the Division of Educa- 
tion are available to churches who want assistance and 
suggestions in planning their adult program. 

A Just and Durable Peace, published by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, is an excellent small hand- 
book of data material and discussion questions around 
which an adult study group could plan a complete 
winter’s program. The Headline Books of the Foreign 
Policy Association, such as The Peace that Failed and 
Bricks Without Mortar—the Story of International Co- 
operation; the study packet American Churches and 
World Order, prepared by the Congregational Council 
for Social Action; the booklet World Organization, pub- 
lished by the Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom; and the pamphlet How Shall Peace Be 
Organized, prepared by the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace, are available. 

A Creed of Democracy and the accompanying leaf- 
let Democracy and Education in the Current Crisis, 
written by members of the faculty of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, should serve admirably as a 
starting point for a group concerned primarily with 
the problems of American democracy. What Is Hap- 
pening to Our Bill of Rights? by John Haynes Holmes, 
a recent publication of the Division of Education, is 
most pertinent and stimulating in this connection, as 
is the historical material attractively presented in the 
series Our Freedoms, edited by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, John W. Studebaker. 

The Institute for Propaganda Analysis in its 
monthly bulletin Propaganda Analysis; the Federal 
Council of Churches in its weekly Information Service; 
and the Council for Social Action in its magazine 
Social Action, present issues of current interest. 

These materials, and many others, may be secured 
from the Division of Education, which believes that 
their use in our churches is of vital importance if we 
as Unitarians are to share in completing our now un- 
finished victory. 
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PORTRAIT OF A STEAM HAMMER 


By ROY de GROOT 


Roy de Groot is the well-known British news commentator— 
for five years the voice of the British Pathe Newsreel, before 
that on the staff of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 


—The Editors. 


In September, 1940, I had an argument with a 

Hitler bomb. After months in hospital with both 
eyes severely damaged—a series of operations—rescue 
from a burning hospital—followed by a period of com- 
plete blindness, it was decided that my best, perhaps 
my only, hope of recovery was to joi my wife in the 
United States where I could get the best treatment 
under adequate hospital conditions. By May, 1941, I 
was considered strong enough to make the trans- 
Atlantic crossing by Clipper. By then, also, beyond 
the best hopes of my doctors, some sight had returned 
to my left eye, though I couldn’t see enough to read 
or write, and tended to trip over steps and walk into 
things. On the voyage I knew I would have to depend 
a good deal on other people. On the plane there would 
be the crew and my fellow-passengers. But the big 
snag was Lisbon. There I should have to change from 
the British Airways flymg boat from England, to the 
Pan American Clipper. It was almost certain that the 
connection would not be immediate. I might have to 
wait a week or more. How could I possibly manage 
without help? I put the problem to my wife in a 
cable. Within a couple of days she cabled .back: 
AMERICAN UNITARIANS HAVE OFFERED 
HELP LISBON STOP CONTACT DOCTOR 
ROBERT DEXTER UNITARIAN SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE LISBON. 

Within an hour I also had a cable from Lisbon: 
ALL ARRANGEMENTS MADE HERE STOP 
CABLE DATE AND TIME ARRIVING UNI- 
TARIAN. 

That was the first clue I had to the character of the 
man I was to meet in Lisbon: not his own signature, 
but that of the organization. 

The eve of my departure came, but then the British 
Censor allowed me to cable Dr. Dexter only the 
approximate date of departure. I tried to keep him 
informed of the first postponements—but after the 
third I gave up. I just cabled to ask him to keep in 
touch with the Lisbon office of British Airways. This 
meant he might have to hang around for days, unable 
to leave Lisbon even for an hour or two, ready day or 
night at a few minutes’ notice to dash to the landing 
stage on the Tagus River—a five-mile trip. 

Finally, four days later, on an overcast drizzling 
Sunday morning, we skimmed the waters of a British 
harbor, headed away from Britain-at-war, in a wide 
sweep far out over the Atlantic, through the danger 
zone, and on southward. 

I must confess that in that last hour I wondered 
what I was coming into. What kind of man was 
“DEXTER UNITARIAN”? ‘Was ‘he tall, dark, and 
handsome? Did he have a long white beard? What 
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ET me explain how I met the Steam Hammer. 


was his job? Did he spend his days in the slums 
handing out bottles of milk to poor children? 

The great red ball was sinking behind the roofs as 
we zoomed down over Lisbon Harbour. We came 
ashore in a launch, walked along a gangway flanked 
by armed police, were shepherded into a great customs 
shed where we seemed to be a tiny island of civilians 
surrounded by a seething sea of officials in dark uni- 
forms. Every door was guarded. There seemed no 
hope of Dexter getting in to meet me. The place was 
vibrating to the noise of a hundred strong-voiced men 
arguing in a foreign language at machine-gun speed. 

Suddenly, above this noise, there boomed quite the 
loudest and gruffest voice I’ve ever heard. It said 
simply, “Is there a feller called de Groot here?” At 
first it was in the far corner, but it moved nearer, and 
was repeated at steady three-second intervals, like a 
long-range naval gun against the machine-guns. It 
was so loud it made the rest sink by comparison to 
a murmur. I drew a breath, yelled, “De Groot 
here!” 

The big gun stopped. The rest of that customs shed, 
to my rather dull-seeing eyes, was a series of lightning 
movie montage impressions. There was a commotion 
among the uniforms in front of me. They surged and 
swayed, due to intense pressure from behind. They 
parted, and there appeared a figure I simply couldn’t 
have imagined in that grim company—it was someone 
out of a more peaceful world—a smallish, slightly 
rotund man dressed from head to foot in white, with 
a panama hat, a sun-tanned face, keen bright eyes 
sizing me up, hand held out in greeting. It was the. 
kind of handshake that all but wrung my fingers off. 
At the same time there was a short sharp explanation, 
“So you're de Groot, huh? Look surprised I’m dressed 
this way? Well, this is Sunday, an’ as I don’t take 
any evenings off in the week, I like to get a couple of 
hours on the water. But I came ashore early today, 
Just m case you arrived. Glad to see you. C’mmon.” 

Then everything began to. happen at once. I 
wouldn’t have thought that a smallish man in a white 
suit, with a panama hat instead of a gun, would cut 
much ice in that company. But he strode forward and 
took control with irresistible energy. Again and again 
each difficulty was overcome with relentless and re- 
peated pressure. I felt I was watching a human steam 
hammer at work. Fierce looking guards all but sprang 
to attention. The uniforms stood aside to make a 
gangway for us to the customs bench. My bags were 
dealt with before anyone else’s. Nothing was opened. 
I expressed a desire to speak to the Pan American 
Manager about the next stage of my trip. Instantly 
he was brought over to me. There was a long line 
of passengers waiting to hand their passports into a 
single cubby-hole for examination. Mine was taken 
into the back entrance by a guard, brought back within 
a few seconds with a Portuguese éntry stamp. The 
guards at the door saluted us, didn’t bother to look at 


my stamp. The whirling minutes of action were over; 
Dr. Dexter and I were driving at breakneck speed 


along winding, narrow, poor, dirty streets, dodging 


tramcars and donkey carts, heading for the city center. 

I opened the conversation by turning to my white 
companion. “May I ask what you do here?” I hadn’t 
realized the depth of his enthusiasm for his job. It 
was like blowing a hole in a dam. The flood of deep 


sympathetic understanding for Europe’s victims, of 


raging determination to help them, just flooded over 
me, till we reached the hotel. What he said was so 
sincere that his voice was warm and deep as he spoke 
of an old couple and the troubles they were having in 
unoccupied France. It growled and vibrated over what 
the Germans were doing in occupied France. It exulted 


over the learned refugee professor who, after months 


of waiting, had been put on a boat for the West just 
the day before. It rumbled mirthfully in describing 
the pleasures and comforts of the new Unitarian Club 
for seamen from the United States warship, always 
waiting in the harbor of Europe’s last neutral outpost. 
The voice described days filled with what seemed an 
impossible volume of work, life lived at an unbelievable 
pressure, with hourly visits to American and British 
Embassies, with wangling and cajoling of Portuguese 
government departments, with begging for visas at. 
the consulates of South American countries, with argu- 
ing and arranging with steamship agents, with dashing 
to the Spanish border to ease formalities there, with 
cables and endless dictation of letters and interviews. 
The voice seemed to know everyone, to be everyone’s 
friend, from the lift-boy at the hotel to the President 
of Portugal. Perhaps that was the secret of so much 
being achieved. 

I had expected Dr. Dexter to be someone who had 
spent yeats in Lisbon, who spoke the language like a 
native. Actually he had been there only a few weeks, 
knew only a few important words, for the rest relied on 
tone of voice, wild gestures, and a tiny dictionary that 
every few seconds popped like a jack-in-the-box out 
of a side pocket. But the language handicap could not 
affect the efficiency of the steam hammer. There was 
too much power in each stroke for it to be slowed up 
or deflected from the relentless precision with which 
it got things done, got people moving in the required 
direction. I was installed in Dr. Dexter’s hotel, in a 
room near his, at half the normal rate—because I was 
a friend of Dr. Dexter. Within a few minutes my eye 
handicap was explained—in Portuguese—to manager, 
hall desk, lift-boy, head waiter, room-maid. After din- 
ner I was shown around Lisbon. Everything was ex- 
plained with a real appreciation of the city’s beauties 
of light and color, also with an awareness of the sordid- 
ness of its dirt and poverty, above all with a twinkling 


humor that covered every moment with sparkle. — 


All this was on the Sunday I arrived. On Monday 
morning early we went to the Pan American office. 
There it was the Dexter magic over again: A. crowd 
waited out on the sidewalk before the doors were 


opened, then surged in and pressed five and six deep 


all along the counter. But the moment we walked in 
there was a friendly “Morning, Dexter” from behind 


the counter, and my case was set going at once. Papers 


‘Dr. Robert C. Dexter, the 
Executive Director of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, 
has served abroad since April; 
he returns in October. 


put in order, forms filled in, passport inspected, ticket 
issued. Dr. Dexter explained the urgency of my need 
for eye treatment. I know, without any question of 
doubt, that’if it hadn’t been for his presence and sup- 
port, I might have been waiting months in Lisbon. 
I thought I had everything tied up before I left Lon- 
don; but I didn’t know then about the hundreds of 
tragic refugees, the weeping mothers and pinch-faced 
children, milling around the Pan American office, each 
with a seemingly sadder and more hopeless hard-luck 
story than the last. The Pan American people have 
only a few seats available. They must give first place 
to the official and diplomatic passengers, to the men 
maintaining essential contact between London and 
Washington. So hearts in the Lisbon office must be 
hardened—there’s no help for it until there are more 
civilian planes available, and for the moment bombers 
must be built first. But so high is Dr. Dexter’s stand- 
ing with the harassed men in Lisbon, so completely 
is his word accepted, that I was at once put at the top 
of the civilian list, with every hope of a seat within 
the first week. This was more than the steam ham- 
mer; it was the added power of personal integrity! 

From the Pan American office we went to the Portu- 
guese Police Department and other government offices 
for an Exit Permit. Everywhere the way was oiled by 
the magic of the Dexter name. By next morning— 
Tuesday—all formalities were through. 

We went up and up along steep tree-shaded streets 
that took us high above the city center. It was the 
district of the Embassies—important from the steam 
hammer’s point of view—and of the most modern 
blocks of apartments. The Unitarian Headquarters is 
in one of these. We went in through a wide marble 
entrance hall, turned right into a compact, light-walled, 
parquet-floored apartment, with living room, dining 
room, two bedrooms, kitchen, and bathroom. It would 
make a most comfortable place to live, but now it has 
only the simplest office essentials. Of course it was 
obvious that Dr. Dexter would put himself in the 
smaller of the two bedrooms. He said it was because 
of the glorious view right across the city to the ocean. 
His room, and every other, was radiant with flowers, 
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a daily gift from the cleaning woman, who whispered 
to me later in very broken American that “He iss zee 
most vunderful man I haf efer verk for!!” 

While the steam hammer worked at an amazing 
rhythm, I gathered the threads of some of the case 
histories: tragic stories out of France and Belgium, 
Holland and Bohemia, Spain and even Germany it- 
self; stories of despair at first, complete hopelessness, 
then a ray of light, a gentle hammering, setbacks, fear 
and despair again, continued slow and increasing ham- 
mering at prison doors, great surges of hope, leading 
finally along a slow, winding path to the victory of 
freedom. There were letters—letters of unspeakable 
gratitude—such letters of hearts bursting out from the 
fear of slavery. But also so many still waiting in the 
shadow, for something that hasn’t yet come, for money, 
or a helping pull from the United States. The Lisbon 
office is the only chain between two worlds. It’s a 
strong chain, a grandly efficient chain, running over 
oiled wheels, always hooked at just the right spot. 
But it must have the continuing: pull from the other 
end, or it falls limp to the ground. 

Wednesday was a great day: the arrival of Mrs. 
Dexter aboard the U. S. liner Excalibur from New 
York. She was coming to share the steam hammer’s 
duties, lighten the strain as far as she could. I didn’t 
see much of her the first day. It was late afternoon 
when she reached the hotel, looking tired. But after 
a cool bath, she turned down the idea of a welcoming 
party, and insisted on going right out to the office. 

I learned to know them a lot better during the days 
of waiting that followed. Not that I saw very much 
of them. They were always away before I got down 
to breakfast. We had lunch together in the hotel; they 
were away again at once, were back for dinner, strolled 
out with me for coffee at one of the little tables under 
the big red umbrellas and the trees festooned with 
lights on the “Avenida da Libertade’—the Avenue 
of Liberty—and then the Dexters were off again on 
one job or another. Generally we had a late gossip in 
the lounge before bed, and it was always on the all- 
pervading subject. I think I learned to know them 
pretty well in those regular meetings. I learned to 
know his gentle swing of the head and shoulders as 
he walked, his almost boyish questioning look when- 
ever a new idea or fact was presented, his deep rumbling 
laugh, his consuming enthusiasm. Sometimes—but 
not often—there was deep worry over a seemingly in- 
soluble problem. Then he would slump into a chair, 
with a gloomy hunch of the shoulders, his eyes focussed 
a little into the distance. The problem would be 
thrashed out, and no problem was ever put aside until 
there was some new opening that could be tried. Mrs. 
Dexter was not, to my mind, a steam hammer, but 
she was the perfect extra cog for the- machine, often 
controlling its speed and direction, sometimes actually 
adding to the fire of enthusiasm, always ready to dis- 
cuss, advise, plan, and if need be, console; always 
pitching in and doing the hard work with absolutely 
no thought of who should take the credit. 

A week passed; Sunday came round again; and I 
saw a new light on the Dexters. We climbed to the 
top of the very highest hill of the many on which 
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Lisbon is built. Behind high bright yellow-washed 
walls, in the middle of a cemetery just blazing with 
flowers, we went to Morning Service in the English- 
speaking Church. The pews were cut by shafts of 
sharp sun; the organ voluntary was almost faint be- 
hind the chorus of birds; through open doors floated 
the incense of a hundred flowers. There, as we stood 
in praise and thanksgiving, or knelt for Peace on Earth, 
I felt strongly that there were at least two who were 
asking fervently for renewed guidance. and strength 
in the work that was all of their lives. 

On the eighth day Pan American told me to be 
ready to leave at dawn next morning. On the last 
evening we had a merry little “crawl” around the 
town. It was tremendously hot. Dr. Dexter sud- 
denly had an idea that he wanted to find a soda foun- 
tain. It wasn’t in the Portuguese dictionary; there 
wasn’t a policeman who knew what we meant. But 
for the steam hammer it had become a problem to be 
solved! We finished up in a little low-ceilinged café, 
surrounded by three blank-faced waiters, watching and 
listening patiently, while the dictionary popped, the 
arms and hands gesticulated violently, the voice 
boomed apparently in completely unintelligible Portu- 
guese. Suddenly broad smiles dawned—they dashed 
off—returned with three glasses of milk. Their faces 
fell as they read disapproval and disgust in voice, arms, 
and hands. Now it was ICE, ICE, ICE, that was 
being hammered out. Smiles—dash off—three little 
plates, each with a vanilla ice cream! The finger pointed 
into the milk—the faces fell again. Then they brought 
three lumps of ice, plopped them into the milk. Noth- 
ing, not even the most violent dictionary popping, 
would induce them to take it all away and start over 
again. Finally, in response to the hammering of 
SODA, SODA, they brought three bottles of seltzer. 
For the first time I saw the steam hammer licked! He 
just dropped the vanilla ice cream into the milk and 
poured the seltzer on top! That was how we drank 
each other’s health that last night in Lisbon! 

Next morning they came with me in the swagger 
Pan American car from the city center, out through 
the same winding, narrow, poor, dirty streets, where 
I had first talked with the worker of magic dressed in 
white. There was a long wait while passengers as- 
sembled, bags were weighed, passports checked. Dr. 
Dexter, still on the subject, talked of the future; of 
hopes of getting into unoccupied France, of flying 
across to England, of doing anything else he could to 
spread the work and make it more effective still. The 
bell clanged for embarkation. I said goodbye and 
thank you, began to walk out on the gangway towards 
the gently zooming monster with wings. Just before 
I ducked out of the sun, into the buffeting slipstream 
of the motors, and through the narrow little door into 
the cabin, I looked back—the Dexters were standing 
on the dock, waving, with their long early morning 
shadows behind them. We roared up over Lisbon. 
I was on my way, carrying with me a sense of the 
deepest gratitude, an abiding memory of a superbly 
efficient steam hammer, but with much more to it than 
that, with a heart and mind big enough to envelope 
so much of the sorrows of the tragic world. 


REVOLUTIONARY HISTORIANS’ 


How American History Confirms American Faith 


ISTORIOGRAPHY is as 
H old. as American settle- 
ment; John Smith and 
Governor Bradford chronicled the 


early days of Virginia and New 
England, in which, eventful his- 


and Professors Morison and Com- 
mager have shown in The Growth 
of the American Republic how 
art, learning, and utility can be 
combined. 

Yet even the dull, plodding, 


tories they had been actors, and 
there has never been a generation 
since the early seventeenth cen- 
tury when the developing Ameri- 
can people (for all its growing faith in the future) 
has been indifferent to the past. 

There is no great danger now of the slighting of 
American literary achievement by European critics, 
and no danger at all of the neglect of American con- 
tributions to the interest and gaiety of nations by the 
man in the street. But “straight” American history 
is still too strong a dose for the average reader who 
will read Gone With the Wind, but not Freeman’s Lee, 
the works of Mr. Kenneth Roberts, but not any of 
the recent and excellent lives of Washington, Franklin, 
or Jefferson. There is some danger, then, that the 
variety, excellence, and interest of modern American 
writing on American history will be ignored by the 
reader who is fully conscious of the varied merits of 
Mr. O’Neill and Mr. Cole Porter, Mrs. Dorothy Parker 
and Mr. Robert Frost. 

One prejudice must be faced. American historical 
writing, today, is far more often the work of a professor 
than of a pure man of letters—and of private means. 
No modern Collector of Boston and Secretary of the 
Navy is likely to imitate Bancroft. And not as many 
New England gentlemen as in the past emulate Park- 
man, Motley, Prescott. Even the Adams family, for 
sO many generations devoted to relating its own and 
its country’s history, seems to have deserted Clio. 
Although there are in this generation at least two dis- 
tinguished historians of that name among the living 
leaders of the craft, neither has a direct allegiance to 
Quincy or a hereditary aversion from State Street. But 
even today not all reputable American historians are 
professors. Dr. Freeman, Mr. George Fort Milton, 
Mr. Claude Bowers, Mr. Henry Pringle, have found 
time to write admirable biographical studies while en- 
gaged in the laborious life of modern journalism. And 
another leader and master in the field of scholarly 
biography, Professor Allan Nevins, came to the aca- 
demic world from the World. But most good Ameri- 
can historical writing is the work of professors and 
of aspirant professors. It must be admitted that most 
Ph.D. theses and perhaps most college text-books make 
poor reading. They are useful contributions to be 
used by others. But at least one of the most able and 
important special studies in modern American his- 
toriography, Professor Schlesinger’s Colonial Merchants 
and the American Revolution, began as a Ph.D. thesis, 


-*Reprinted from the London Times Literary Supplement, by permission. 


or merely highly specialized mono- 
graph has its place in the great 
American historical revolution that 
has changed the whole outlook 
of American historians. For there has been such 
a revolution. A generation ago there was a canon of 
historical orthodoxy only defied by eccentrics like 
Brooks Adams or S. G. Fisher. American history was 
largely devoted to showing how right the New Eng- 
landers were, then how right the revolted colonists 
were, then how right the Federalists were, then how 
right the Whigs, then how right the Republicans. It 
was possible to amend this a little by admiring the 
Mugwumps who supported Cleveland against Blaine 
in 1884, but there were regular heroes, Winthrop, 
Washington, Hamilton, Webster, Lincoln; there were 
doubtful heroes like Franklin, Jefferson, and Jackson; 
and there were undoubted non-heroes like Burr, Doug- 
las, Bryan. All that is changed. All reputations are 
open to inspection, all movements to a new interpreta- 
tion. The bold man today is not the assailant of the 
founders of New England, but a defender like Pro- 
fessor S. E. Morison. That there was something to be 
said for the legal arguments by which the leaders of 
the Revolution justified their revolt had a paradoxical 
air when the thesis was advanced recently by Professor 
Mcllwain, and as for uncritical admiration of the old 
Republicans or the Mugwumps, that is left to Professor 
Oberholtzer, who is a Philadelphian, and time does not 
march on in the Quaker City! 

The chief maker of this revolution is undoubtedly 
Dr. Charles Beard. His Economic Interpretation of 
the Constitution of the United States is at least as im- 
portant a contribution to the interpretation of Ameri- 
can history as Turner’s famous frontier theory. And 
that native American version of the economic inter- 
pretation of history, owing far more to James Madison 
than to Karl Marx, has made the writing of the old 
hagiographical, providential history impossible. That 
revolution was beneficial. What Dr. Beard had to 
say was new, was true, and was useful. 

And the spirit of the historical revolution affected 
more sides of American life than the period and the 
topics treated by Dr. Beard. A more candid, more 
realistic, more human attitude led not only to the bet- 
ter understanding of some men who had been petrified 
into saints, of some movements that had been elevated 
into crusades; it led to more sympathetic understand- 
ing of practical politicians who were also statesmen 
like Douglas and Hanna, and to comprehension of dis- 
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credited and unsuccessful movements like the Shays’ 
Rebellion, the Greenback Movement, or the Bryan 
“cross of gold” campaign. There was a less admirable 
side to this change in attitude. Stupid, vulgar, or 
greedy writers (few of them professors) learned that 
there was a great market for “debunking” men and 
movements. 

From the hasty applications of psychoanalysis or 
undigested Marxism to such admirable works as Mr. 
Pringle’s lives of Taft and of Theodore Roosevelt, 
Beveridge’s uncompleted Lincoln, Professor Swisher’s 
life of Chief Justice Taney, Professor Porter’s John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. Van Doren’s Franklin, or the admir- 
able American Political Leaders series edited by Pro- 
fessor Allan Nevins is a long step, but one which, to 
its credit, the more serious and sober American public 
of the past decade has been willing to take. 


The same serious interest in its own past, the same 
revival of a not uncritical national piety can be seen 
in the reception given to Mr. Van Wyck Brooks’s 
reconstruction of the intellectual climate of New Eng- 
land, although here Mr. Van Wyck Brooks is reacting 
not only against Sciolists and charlatans, but against 
such excellent writers and critics as the late V. L. Par- 
rington. and the earlier Van Wyck Brooks. In the 
South, long the home of uncritical apologias and 
eulogies, a more candid, realistic, and, fundamentally, 
more inspiring attitude has found expression in many 
quarters, but above all in the admirable work done 
at the University of North Carolina. 

In other fields of local history, the passionate atten- 
tion which the American gives to the past of his sec- 
tion, state, or city, has produced such great co- 
operative undertakings as the history of New York 
published by Columbia University and the history of 
New Jersey, now being published by Princeton Uni- 
versity. A great institutional history pursues its ma- 
jestic way in Professor Morison’s history of Harvard, 
and the twenty volumes of the Dictionary of American 
Biography have recalled many scores of worthies from 
the shadow and the dust. 

In general it may be said that American history, 
institutions, individuals have stood the new scrutiny 
very well. There has been at times, it must be ad- 
mitted, a naive belief that to show how a thing hap- 
pened is to explain or explain away its importance. 
Because of the mixed motives of their makers, great 


institutions have been taken as discredited. Indeed, 


many a writer, who would have been insulted at the 
thought of behaving to an illegitimate child with the 
traditional severity of a Victorian moralist, has turned 
the Constitution or the Supreme Court out of doors 
on not much better grounds than a firm conviction of 
the sins of the putative parents. Yet, as the world 
scene has darkened, as the easy solutions have turned 
out to be no solutions, men and women who at first 
despaired of America have recovered some of the old 
tough, resolute faith in America, and they have sought 
confirmation for that faith in American history. The 
first simplicity of faith is gone, but there remains the 
conviction that America has a great, a decisive role 
to play in the world, and that she cannot play it 
without a firm grasp of what she has been. 
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Focus Our Vision 


The following letter was sent by Rev: Lawrence Redfern,. 
minister of the Ullet Road Unitarian Church, Liverpool, 
England, to his congregation this autumn. The Editors re- 
print it here for all Unitarian churches. ; 


We are about to enter upon what may well be a 
hard and trying-winter, and I want to make a special 
appeal to you to give to me and to the Church-your 
utmost loyalty while the great conflict rolls to its. 
ultimate decision. For each one of us, life today is 
costly, and most of us live through the working day 
with a meagre margin of reserve strength. Laughter, 
happiness, pleasant plans, congenial and rewarding 
tasks, innocent delights and interests of all kinds, have 
given way to wearing anxieties. On elderly people 
especially, the temptation to despair presses with un- 
usual severity, since they are disabled from plunging 
into wartime occupations. But for all alike, old and 
young, life is costly. 

- And a religion in which we believe ought to accom- 
plish for us one supreme thing. It ought to give us an 
indomitable confidence. It gives us, of course, other 
things as well. It gives us, for example, ethical instruc- 
tion, principles of social behavior, morals, metaphysics, 
and so on. But if it is a real religion, and not a mere 
bundle of aesthetic likes and dislikes, it must give us 
power, and vastly more power than we ever command 
by self-reliance. And this is tremendously important, 
because every form of service that is worth anything 
involves a heavy tax upon our vitality and lays us 
open to becoming weary in well-doing. Behind every 
form of usefulness, there must lie a great reservoir of 
power accessible to the man who needs it. 

Let us never forget this, amid all the insistent de- 
mands that national service makes upon our time and 
energies. Let us never forget that our ultimate ability 
to do useful things well depends upon our courage to 
practice and enjoy the apparently “useless” things. 

The remembrance of our own. national shortcomings 
and failings should humble us in our task. If the 
spirit of England could bargain with fate, we would 
give much to have certain past events and policies 
washed from the slate. And the same is ‘true of every 
other country. But this salutary thought does not 
alter by one jot or tittle the truth, that we are today 
fighting in a great cause. * 

In days of violence, we live violently. We think 
earnestly, we feel deeply. Our hopes are exultant, our 
fears are frantic, our passions sometimes furious. 
These are ticklish days of history. A stumble or a 
false step may be attended by grave consequences. 
Therefore, we need to focus our vision to longer dis- 
tances. We need to remember the eternities of God, 
His imperturbable calm, His majesty of purpose, His 
unbroken patience, rooted in eternal right, which no 
power on earth can conquer. As it has happened 
before, so it must happen again. He watching over 
Israel slumbers not nor sleeps. 

However dark and anxious the times, we can live 
bravely and—if it so be—we can die beautifully, and 
“make Death proud to take us.” 


Seas tie sneha aieaenae eee 


Es 


Rabindranath Tagore 


family sat in a cabin built many years ago of 
cedar logs, by the wooded shores of Memphre- 
magog, and listened to the tribute to Rabindranath 
Tagore prepared and presented by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. When it was over, my 
father said that it was as though we had been to 
church, “only it was better than most church serv- 
ices.” The tribute had consisted almost entirely of 
selections from Tagore’s poems and songs, with just 
enough explanation and introduction to bring out their 
special significance now that the poet himself had 
died. 


()i lovely Sunday afternoon Jast summer, our 


T-have got my leave. Bid» me farewell, my. 
brothers! I bow to you all and take my de- 
parture. 

Here I give back the keys of my door—and 
I give up all my claims to my house. I only ask 
for last kind words from you. 

We were neighbors for long, but I received 
more than I could give. Now the day has dawned 
and the lamp that lit my dark corner is out. A 
summons has come and I am ready for my 
journey. 


W. B. Yeats once called them “words full of cour- 
tesy”; revealing an attitude toward death utterly un- 
like that of the Christian saints, save only St. Francis; 
“alien in our violent history,” like the voice of William 
Blake; recognizing that “the cry of the flesh and the 
cry of the soul seem one.” 


The Stream of Life 


But death is only one of the elements in human 
experience that Tagore sang about, and by no means 
the most important. It was life that filled his heart 
and taught him to sing. 


The same stream of life that runs through my 
veins night and day runs through the world and 
dances in rhythmic measures. 

It is the same life that shoots in joy through 
the dust of the earth in numberless blades of 
grass and breaks into tumultuous waves of leaves 
and flowers. 

It is the same life that is rocked in the ocean— 
cradle of birth and of death, in ebb and in flow. 

I feel my limbs are made glorious by the touch 
of this world of life. And my pride is from the 
life-throb of ages dancing in my blood this 
moment. 


Both these poems are from Gitanjali, the little vol- 
‘ume that first made Tagore known to English and 
American readers. Dr. Rattray has recently reminded 
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Tagore—a _ portrait. by 
Mrs. Albin Goldschmied, 
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dia. Mrs. Goldschmied 
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brought to America 
through the efforts of Mr. 
and Mrs. Waitstill H. 
Sharp. They teach music 
and art at the Chapel Hill 
School, in Waltham. Mrs. 
Goldschmied has recently 
completed portraits of Dr. 
E. M. Baker and Mr. Sharp. ~ 


us that when Tagore visited England in 1912, he was 
entirely unknown. “W. B. Yeats, deeply impressed 
by him, asked whether it was not possible for him to 
get some of the poems in translation. Very diffidently, 
Tagore handed him versions he had made himself to 
while away a delay he had suffered in Calcutta. Then, 
on Yeats’ urgency these translations were published 
by the India Society, under the title Gitanjali (pro- 
nounced with hard ‘g’, geetiinjulee, and meaning song- 
offermgs). This book was so successful that it was 
taken over by Macmillan, who in due course published 
a succession of books by Tagore in English—poems, 
plays, essays, reminiscences.” 


Songs of the People 


He may have been entirely unknown in England in 
1912, but he was already universally known and _ be- 
loved in India, where “boatmen on the rivers and 
people on the highways sang his songs.” They sang 
because the songs were about people they knew—the 
tiller tilling the hard ground; the pathmaker breaking 
stones; the traveller knocking at an alien door, whose 
garment is torn and dust-laden; the shepherd boy 
drowsing and dreaming in the shadow of the banyan 
tree; the women going home with their brown earthen 
pitchers full to the brim; children building their houses 
with sand and playing with empty shells; the unknown 
man at the fording in a little boat, playing his lute. 
They sang because the songs were filled with the sights 
and sounds of their everyday experience—sun and 
shower and dusty soil; clouds heaped upon clouds, until 
the sky darkens with the wailing of the restless wind; 
the deep shadows of rainy July; the far edge of the 
frowning forest; night black as a black stone; fragrant 
days of sunny April; the riot of wind at the festival of 
morning light, with the clamorous choir of birds; the 
flowers all merry by the roadside, lilies and jasmines 
surging up on the crest of the waves of light; the 
infinite sky motionless overhead; the play of colors, 
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on water; music in leaves and waves, sending their 
chorus of voices to the heart of the listening earth. 


Gardens of Delight 


It is a strange world to us of the Western lands, 
yet somehow its appeal is that of familiarity, for the 
poet’s insight passes through the specific and the pecul- 
iar to the levels of common humanity. The beggar 
by the dusty road is Everyman. The children, who 
seek not for hidden treasures and know not how to 
cast nets, are our children—yours and mine. As our 
imagination is touched with the color of distant hills 
and streams, we find ourselves at home. As we share 
the pilgrimage along unknown highways, we find our- 
selves among friends. 


Thou has made me known to friends whom I 
knew not. Thou hast given me seats in homes not 
my own. Thou hast brought the distant near and 
made a brother of the stranger. 


Tagore is a poet of universal brotherhood and joy, 
and his influence is felt not only among the multitudes 
‘of humble folk but, with precisely the same power, by 
the very greatest. Yeats wrote of the Gitanjali, “I 
have carried the manuscript of these translations about 
with me for days, reading it in railway trains, or on 
the top of omnibuses and in restaurants, and I have 
often had to close it lest some stranger would see how 
much it moved me.” In his tribute on the occasion 
of the poet’s seventieth birthday, Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
the friend and interpreter of Gandhi, wrote, concerning 
his first meeting with Tagore, “The music of the poems 
took possession of me, and their beauty enthralled me. 
The Poet himself was there, in the background, shrink- 
ing from observation, and I can well recollect how my 
one great longing at that moment was to touch his 
feet.” And our own Helen Keller, contributing to that 
same Golden Book, wrote, “You stepped forth into the 
crowded abodes of men where strife is bitter, and 
ignorance is deep. Taking little children by the hand, 
you led them into gardens of delight and taught them 
to live in sympathy with all that is beautiful, and to 
love all that is love-worthy.” 


“Take Me Across” 


In the final chapter of his volume of essays under 
the title Sadhana: The Realisation of Life, Tagore tells 
of a scrap of song he once heard a crowd of pilgrims 
singing in the early dawn by a river. The words were 
few and simple: “Ferryman, take me across to the 
other shore!” But the poet could not forget them. It 
seemed to him that they voiced the cry of every 
human soul—the Indian carter driving his cart, the 
itinerant grocer dealing out his goods to his customers 
—you and your neighbor—all of us, singly and in 
crowds. All of us cry out, over and over again, “Take 
me across!” 

“What is the meaning of this cry? We feel we have 
not reached our goal; and we know that with all our 
striving and toiling we do not come to the end, we do 
not attain our object. . . . But what is that other? 
Where is the further shore? . . . Is it somewhere else 
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than where we are? ... No, in the very heart of our 
activities we are seeking for our end. We are crying 
for the across even where we stand. So, while our lips 
utter their prayer to be carried away, our busy hands 
are never idle.” 

We feel we have not reached our goal. That is the 
first element in religious experience. Our lips frame 


‘again the age-old petition to be lifted and set down 


in a large place. That is the heart of prayer and the 
inevitable language of spiritual need. Then we dis- 
cover that what we seek is very close at hand, that— 
as C. E. Montague said—“You carry the center of 
things about in your mind, and the right place is 
wherever you are.” So our busy hands resume their 
work, with new understanding and joy and peace; and 
that is Sadhana, the realisation of life. 


“The Signet of Eternity” 


In all his teaching, Tagore is aware of the presence 
of God, and makes the divine presence real to his 
disciples. 


Entering my heart unbidden even as one of the 
common crowd, unknown to me, my king, thou 
didst press the signet of eternity wpon many a 
fleeting moment. 


Tn all his living, the poet is conscious of the obligation 
which the knowledge and companionship of God 
involve: 


Infe of my life, I shall ever try to keep my 
body pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon 
all my limbs. 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from 
my thoughts, knowing that thou art truth which 
has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my 
heart and keep my love in flower, knowing that 
thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart. 

And it shall be my endeavor to reveal thee in 
my actions, knowing it is thy power gives me 
strength to act. 

F. M. E. 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND RELIGION 
(Continued from page 308) 


incommunicable but also unintelligible to each other. 
Nevertheless, there was heard a voice, now from one 
section and now from another, gallantly crying out that 
each must be respected and that each has a part to 
play; and that, most of all, if a man is a good enough | 
scientist, artist, philosopher, or theologian, he will come, 
sooner or later, to see face to face with his neighbors 
in other fields, who, for the moment, he must be con- 
tent to salute. Toward that ultimate reconciliation 
the lay virtue of common sense may be the chief factor: 
it is the great solvent in which all the brittle, stubborn, 
and doctrinaire prejudices and pursuits shall be melted 
down and fused together into greater and more mutual 
wisdom and power. To provide that solvent is the 
business of us all, as we behave more and more, not 
professionally, but as men. or 


For Our Spiritual Defense 
The Sermon for the Month 


By Mrs. Danrortu LIncoLn 


The candle-light services at Star Island 
are a traditional and beloved feature of 
every conference held there. Given by 
laymen and women as well as by minis- 
ters, they express for all Unitarians the 
spirit and beauty of the Island. 


E come together once again on this island which 

is such a special place. We feel deeply the friend- 
ship and comradeship of those who share the memories 
of this experience. Laughter and enthusiasm of eager 
and adventurous children are all around us. We will 
be lifted again by the message of those who come to 
speak to us. We catch anew the glory of the sunrise 
and the fire of the setting sun. In the coolness of 
the evening we seek once more this cherished shrine, 
whose simple beauty is the heart and core of past and 
future inspiration. 

Why do we come? What do we earnestly desire 
to find here? What can we bring into this experience? 
Are we not eager for keener perspective, and a renewed 
dedication? Do we not wish to invigorate our purpose 
in existence, to find in greater measure a zest for 
living? Here we may refresh mind and body. We 
can bring into this isle a searching and a seeking spirit, 
a warm and friendly heart. 

The world is embroiled in a devastating struggle. 
Men and women abroad are giving up their lives for 
their countries and their ideals. Our own young men 
are being trained for the defense of our land. We are 
filled with admiration for all these courageous people. 

An army officer spoke recently to the citizens of 
one of our smaller New England towns on the subject 
of civilian defense. He said in substance that it was 
_ big and brave and easy to march with the army amid 
the applause of a’ nation, but it was a rarer and great 
kind of loyalty required of people who are not eligible 
to march or to manufacture arms, loyalty just to live 
their lives to the finest that is in them without 
flourish and in a seemingly unimpressive way, and to 
help keep up the morale in their various communities. 

We, as Unitarians and as free thinkers, have a rare 
opportunity, have we not? We are infinitely proud of 
our Service Committee, which is doing heroic work 
abroad. The courage, physical and spiritual, of those 
privileged to carry on this endeavor will never be 
forgotten. But what is there left for us to do here at 
home in America—for those of us who are not actively 
engaged in the military defense of our country? I hope 
there is real work, and I believe there is. I like to call it 
the spiritual defense of our country. I feel that, if we 
but knew it, we too are in a great way to serve 
humanity—not by helping scores of lost and tragic 
human beings find homes and a livelihood, not by 
bringing food and help to countless sick and starving 
people, and not by binding up their wounds. That is 
not our privilege as just plain private citizens in 


America. George Bernard Shaw says, in his play 
Major Barbara, that we can not save “weak souls in 
starved bodies, but we can feed men whose souls are 
hungry because their bodies are full.’ Men with 
hungry souls, like men with hungry stomachs, with 
gnawing pangs, in desperation feed on any scraps they 
can snatch here and there—unhealthy scraps for the 
most part. I hope our souls are hungry. I hope we 
can feed them enough of this nourishing fare to stay 
our own hunger in this our national emergency and 
store up an abundance with which to feed our fellows. 

If our ideals are nebulous and undefined we can 
clarify and sharpen them in a liberal faith. We can 
find in such a faith the inspiration and the courage to 
live our Christianity. It need not be a showy thing, 
no, but if we can have the fortitude without public 
recognition to live quietly and sanely, to hold fast to 
hope, to believe in the ultimate triumph of intelligence 
and love over tyranny and hatred, then, it seems to 
me, we are brave. In addition to this, if we can help 
others find patience and serenity, if we can bring hope 
where there is despair, if we can shout victory to those 
who cry defeat, then we are loyal. 

We are familiar with the statement, “France was 
rotten to the core.” The implication is that she was 
unfit to defend her national unity because her soul 
was dead. Too many of the citizens, the government, 
and the army of France were corrupt and degraded, 
and so she has been cast down and enslaved. Inter- 
ventionists or isolationists, whatever our national or 
international sentiments, we do not need to let America 
even start to rot from within toward ultimate ruin 
whether or not our shores are ever attacked. 

Along with the admiration for the valiant English 
and loyalty to them that so surely exist in the United 
States, is there not also far too great criticism of 
policy, doubt as to England’s outcome and, our own 
chances, and fear that nothing worthwhile will be left 
anyway when this tumult is over? President William 
Allan Neilson of Smith College in a recent address 
entitled “America’s Dilemma” asks this question: “Do 
we care for the spiritual things for which America has 
stood, or do we care for a dubious calculation as to 
our dividends?” He says we must decide this question 
for ourselves. 

I seek from God—because I could not fire a cannon 
if I wanted to, and because I am not qualified to make 
a bomb—the power and the courage to live my life in 
an orderly and calm manner, and to help others to 
do so. I seek from God the spirit with which to 
kindle the hopes of weakening people and to refresh 
the souls of too nearly defeated men and women. I 
seek from God faith that if we are steadfast and high- 
hearted it will make a happier world. 

Mr. Shaw has also said, “Let God’s work be done 
for its own sake by those whom he created to do it, 
for it can only be done by living men and women, and 
that by raising Hell to Heaven and Men to God.” 

Thus we all can engage in the spiritual defense of 
our country, and what is more we must, for if we are 
fit to be defended in a military sense we must be 
worthy, by ourselves defending the hope, the faith, 
and the spirit of America. 
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Emma Jane 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


pretty; she had large blue eyes and yellow curls. 

It is almost impossible to be pretty and not know 
it, and so Emma Jane found life very agreeable. She 
had early discovered that, when she wanted things 
she ought not to have, she only had to make her lip 
tremble and large tears come into her beautiful eyes, 
for then the hard hearts of grown-ups melted, and she 
got what she wanted. In very difficult situations she 
did more—she sobbed; and in the worst situations she 
cried and cried and cried. She did not mind being 
called a ery-baby by the less pretty; by crying she got 
her own way, so she cried. It was just as easy as that. 

But Emma Jane’s mother began to be worried. She 
saw that Emma Jane was going to become that most 
unlovable of creatures—a spoilt child; so she decided 
that the very next time there was a crying, Emma 
Jane should not get her way. 

It soon happened. Emma Jane wanted to use 
Mother’s tubes of oil paint, and Mother said No. 
Emma Jane tried the trembling lip and the upward 
look of pain. No, said Mother. Emma Jane went on 
to Number Two—gentle sobbing. No, said Mother. 

Then Emma Jane yelled. “Cruel, cruel Mother,” she 
said. But it was useless: No, said Mother. And since 
Emma Jane was clever as well as pretty, from that 
time on she gave up crying for what she wanted and 
could not have. 

But she did not give up wanting. She started smil- 
ing and coaxing. She would say, “Please, please do, 
darling Mother.” Her blue eyes were so full of sweet- 
ness that it worked even better than tears; and she 
did not at all mind that her brothers called her “Emma 
Jane at her new game.” And Mother saw the same 
thing happening all over again. 

One morning Emma Jane got her bicycle-and was 
setting out to play with her friend Anna. Now Anna 
lived two miles away, and there were several danger- 
ous crossings, much traffic, and no sidewalk. So Mother 
said, “No. Wait till Daddy comes in; it will only be 
a little while, and he will drive you.” Emma Jane said, 
“Pll be ever so careful. You know you can trust me, 
Mummy darling.” “No,” said Mother. Emma Jane 
smiled adorably: “Yes, please, dearest Mummy,” said 
she. “No. You must wait for Daddy,” said Mother. 

And suddenly Emma Jane stopped smiling, and she 
stamped and yelled and shrieked. Really it was aston- 
ishing. She cried and cried and cried, and her eyes 
swelled up, and not even the prettiest woman can 
stand swollen eyes. Mother was at her wits’ end when 
Father came in. He understood at once, and he car- 
ried the screaming Emma Jane to her room, and he 
closed the door, sat on the bed, and let her ery. 
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yore JANE was seven years old. She was very 


Since nobody can cry forever, after a time Emma 
Jane stopped, and she said, “When I’m grown up I'll 
get all I want.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Father. “That will be a great 
mistake. Somebody else might want what you want, 
and what then?” 

“TI get it,” said Emma Jane. 

“Dear me!” said Father. “How I shall hate having 
a daughter whom everybody dislikes! Even fathers 
and mothers don’t get all they want. They don’t al- 
ways get the kind of daughters they want.” 

Emma Jane peeked at Father, and then she said, 
“What do they do when they “don’t get what they 
want?” And she gulped because the crying was not 
quite over. 

“Tl tell you,” said Father. “When you can’t get 
what you want, you have to want what you can get.” 

“Oh,” said Emma Jane, “that’s hard.” 

“Quite hard,” said Father. “It takes bravery and 
good temper and a very strong heart.” 

“Do you have to want me just because you’ve got 
me?” asked Emma Jane. 

Father brushed the damp curls out of Emma Jane’s 
eyes, and he said, “Luckily I have a daughter who isn’t 
finished yet, and that’s just what I want. Now let’s 
go to Anna’s.” 


Things To Do before Winter 


OST of us like to do exciting things—things we 
M have never done before, like playing games 
where we are not certain to be the winner, 
like taking trips which are certain to test our strength 
and best ideas, like reading books in which the char- 
acters do things which we would like to do and cannot. 
These and many other adventures you may have had. 
Most certainly you plan some adventurous thing to do 
before this winter comes. 

There are many boys and girls who are living ad- 
venturously, not because they want to but because the 
world is making their lives exciting and even dan- 
gerous. 

I am thinking about the children in England and 
France and, in fact, most of the countries of Europe 
and Asia. These children need our help in order to 
live their adventurous lives. Some of our Unitarian 
church school children have been sending boxes of 
things to make them over there feel we think of them 
often. 

Here are parts of thank-you letters which have 
come to the children in our Unitarian church schools 
from eight-year-old boys and girls in England who 
received boxes through the I. R. F. committee of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 
Dear Friends: 

Thank you for your scrapbooks and big little books. 
We like them very much and the chewing gum, but 


Children making presents for other children 


we can only have them when there is a raid. We had 
one last night but it wasn’t in school. There wasn’t 
much gun fire. I like Shirley Temple best in the big 
little book. I want to say thank you to the one who 
sent it. Shirley Temple is my best film star and 
Deanna Durbin. I wonder if you’ve ever seen them. 
We're having a story called Huckleberry Finn. We've 
just finished a story called Tom Sawyer. Huckleberry 
Finn was in it too. They were both friends. They 
had many adventures. 

Love from, 

Hilda Wakefield 


Dear Friends: 

This is Roy Yates who is writing to you in this 
letter. I thank you for the scrapbooks and the chew- 
ing gum and horlicks. If we want a horlicks tablet 
we have to say a poetry that nobody else knows in 
our class. I have two sisters and no brothers. On 
April the 7th we had a siren. It woke me up from 
sleep but I soon dropped off again to sleep. Our school 
is not a big one nor a little one but a medium sized 
school. Our teacher is reading us a story called Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

With love from 
Roy Yates 


Tf you and your friends in your church school would 
like to make picture scrapbooks, collect children’s warm 
clothing, buy soap, packages of chewing gum, and 

chocolate, as well as many other useful things which 
are needed by such adventurous boys and girls, we can 
help you do it. Would you not like to have a friend 
in Europe such as Hilda Wakefield or Roy Yates to 
whom you have sent something which will cheer him 
and make life easier? 

It is a long time until Christmas, but soon we will 
be seeing the signs in our store windows telling us how 
many days are left to do our Christmas shopping. You 
haven’t much time left if the box from your church 
school is to reach Europe or England in time to be a 
Christmas present. If you will write to the Division 
of Education at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, we will be glad to send you a list of the articles 
which are needed, and also tell you which of the many 
organizations you might work with in sending your 
boxes to the adventurous boys and girls. 

Re 


WE SHALL LAUGH AGAIN 


All night long we watch the dark, 
Never knowing day existed; 

All night dark has always lasted— 
Has no ending, still at work. 


But when this long night gives out 
Into day and light’s carousal, 

We shall laugh again and lose all 
Possibility of night. 


Only that which is can happen. 

All the past and all the future 

Are mere dream, not in our nature; 

All night long our day-dreams ripen. 
Grorce ALLEN 


PRAYER 


The day returns and brings us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties. Help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces; let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely on our 
business all this day; bring us to our resting beds 
weary and content and undishonored; and grant us in 
the end the gift of sleep. Amen. 


MEDITATION 


“Whom ye ignorantly worship, Him declare I unta 
you. —Acts 17, 23. 

Two liberal ministers, one very radical, the other 
very conservative, were engaged in a discussion. The 
Radical said, When I hear you talk about God, and 
the soul, and Christ, and prayer, I have a feeling of 
dismay. The rift between us seems wider than the 
rift between either one of us and some member of 
a wholly different religious family. We simply do not 
belong in the same Fellowship. The Conservative re- 
plied, When I hear you talk about the Absolute Real- 
ity, the Uncaused Cause, and the psyche, and the 
Ideal, and self-recollection, I have a sense of elation. 
For I realize there is no rift whatever between us. The 
language of our terms may be different; but the 
language of our meanings is precisely the same. All 
we need to do is to understand each other, and we 
shall discover that we are brothers under the skin. 

Paul at Athens discovered and tried to strengthen 
that deeper ground of essential agreement. Whom ye 
ignorantly worship, Him declare I unto you. It makes 
no difference which side is given the stigma of igno- 
rance; it fits one about as well as the other. The point 
is, there is a vast potentiality of agreement among all 
Christians, which is disguised in the words and methods 
of worship. We need to understand each other; then 
we shall trust and like each other. And it is high time 
the Uncaused Cause opened our eyes to that bright 
possibility. 

Cuaries E. Park 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Unitarian Service Committee Organizes Medical, Dental, 
and Hygienic Projects in Southern France — Supplying All 
Internment Camps, Establishing Medical-Dental Clinics 


UPPLYING medical, dental, and hy- 
gienic aid to internment camps for 

refugees in southern France, and for 
refugees in Marseille, is the special and 
rapidly expanding province of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee in France. 
Since the spring of 1941, this new and 
significant program of service, initiated 
by Dr. Charles R. Joy and Mr. Noel 
Field, has brought help and relief from 
sickness, disease, and infection to thou- 
sands of refugees of all nationalities liv- 
ing in unoccupied France. 

The Co-ordination Committee at 
Nimes recognized the Unitarian Service 
Committee as the body centralizing all 
the medical work in the camps and 
decided to send all requests for medical 
aid, of whatever nature, to the Service 
Committee. It appoimted medical and 
health committees, to both of which the 
Service Committee’s head doctor be- 
longs. To this Co-ordination Commit- 
tee the International Red Cross assigns 
its supply of medicine sent from Geneva, 
which is distributed under the supervi- 
sion and within the discretion of the 
Unitarian Service Committee. 

The work of the Unitarian Service 
' Committee is under the able supervision 
of Mr. Noel Field, Director for France 
of the Unitarian Service Committee. 
Mrs. Noel Field has charge of the case 
work. Mr. Field is assisted by Dr. 
René Zimmer, the head doctor; Dr. 
René Wolf, pediatrician; Professor Fer- 
rend Carcassone, surgeon; Doctors René 
Hofstein and Philippe Wisoky, dental 
surgeons; and Madame Kayser, dieti- 
tian of the infirmary—all of French na- 
tionality. 

The eleven internment camps vary in 
age, size, conditions, and equipment. 
Each one has its individual problems, 
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and each is visited regularly by Dr. 
Zimmer, or his assistants, who study the 
needs and requests for aid, and arrange 
for the shipment and careful distribu- 
tion of supplies. 

Camp Argeles, which is three years 
old and which has always had difficulties 
with its water supply, was provided last 
spring with eight pumps, following the 
survey made by Dr. Charles Joy, Euro- 
pean Director of the Service Committee. 
The camp was in fact infected with 
typhoid, and a start had to be made by 
supplying what was necessary to obtain 
clean water. The hospital laboratory 
was supplied, also by Dr. Joy, with va- 
rious instruments. The Committee pro- 
vided the hospital and the infirmaries 
with useful medical supplies, and now 
typhoid has disappeared, and the other 
infectious diseases, such as impetigo, 
measles, etc., have fallen to less than 1 
per cent. 

The food is very bad here. There is 
not enough wood to cook the vegetables 
properly, and they are eaten almost 
raw. ‘The quantity and the variety of 
food is also inadequate. As an extra, 
internees receive once or twice a week 
one sardine or a scrap of meat, a fruit, 
and otherwise nothing but cabbage and 
turnips, not properly cooked. The 
bread, several weeks old, is nearly al- 
ways mouldy. Drinking water is brought 
in a cistern-truck, and the whole daily 
ration is given out in uncovered recep- 
tacles. 

The sanitary conditions are still lam- 
entable—there are no wash-basins, no 
soap, and no chance of getting water 
except from a few hand-pumps standing 
about in the sand. Personal cleanliness 
is therefore at a discount, the internees 
are eaten up by fleas and lice, and skin 
infections are the rule. The small 
amount of straw which, placed directly 
on the ground, is often the only bed, 
is hardly ever changed and provides a 
splendid breeding-ground for vermin. 
All there are in the way of shower- 
baths are three in the hospital, which 
have to supply the whole camp. 


The Children’s Camp 


In Rivesaltes, opened last winter, 
the Unitarian Service Committee took 
a special interest, because 5,000 children 
are already interned there. In addition 
to the education project instituted here, 
medical work has been extensive. A 
bacteriological and biological research 
laboratory has been made available to 
the doctor for dealing with the children. 
He has the hard task of supervising the 
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medicine and tonics are distributed free 


health of 800 small children, distributed 
over 40 creches, and living under the 
unhygienic conditions which prevail in 
the camps. It was also necessary to help 
him care for the numerous children in 
the hospital and prevent the others 
from running the risk of contagion and 
infection. 

We have, therefore, not hesitated to 
allocate a large part of our original 
budget to aid the doctors in their work. 
An X-ray apparatus, to track down tu- 
berculosis, and an ultra-violet-ray lamp 
for the treatment of weak: and rachitic 
children (there are bound to be many 
where there is such under-nourishment) 
have been supplied, and a large quan- 
tity of serums, medicine for children, 
and concentrated vitamins also. 

While devoting special attention to 
the children, we have not forgotten the 
adults in this camp. We have set up a 
dental department, and ophthalmologi- 
cal and oto-rhino-laryngological depart- 
ments. This latter is of course also 
very important for the children, who 
often suffer from disorders of the ears 
and _ throat. 

A maternity department has been in- 
stituted, which allows of mothers being 
delivered in the camp; and a special de- 
partment has also been started for wom- 
en’s diseases. 

The best camp, Recebedou, was con- 
structed as a model village for workers. 

At this camp are being brought to- 
gether (1) all the tuberculosis cases 
from all the camps, and (2) all the in- 
valids needing some such treatment as 
gynecological, ophthalmological, and eye, 
ear, and nose treatment. The Commit- 
tee also plans to set up a maternity de- 
partment, and a convalescent camp. 

In camp Noe there are at present 
about 300 tuberculur persons, living 
under horrible conditions. Their huts 
are surrounded by barbed wire, and these 
unfortunate people feel themselves out- 
lawed from the rest of the world. They 
are very depressed, and the medical care 
given them is also inadequate. There 
is a lack of medical supplies for the 
whole of the camp, and the Service 


Committee is collecting pharmaceutical 
articles required to supply the camp 
adequately. One of the grave problems 
is the lack of adequate water supply. 

The camp with the most difficult con- 
ditions is largely filled with Jews, and 
with aged and incurable people from 
workhouses. 

They are in a most miserable plight. 
There are many sick people and a ter- 
rible death-rate. 

Conditions are made still worse by the 
fact that this camp is infested with 
rats. Cases of people being bitten are 
frequent, and the problem of deratization 
is a serious one. There is also a lack 
of proper drainage, and this is made 
worse owing to the nature of the soil, 
which turns into marshes and pools of 
stagnant water if there is rainy weather. 
The Committee provided picks and 
shovels to aid in the sanitary work, as 
one of its first contributions. 

It was at this camp, Gurs, that the 
Service Committee, as one of its first 
contributions, installed vitrex windows 
in 260 barracks—which immediately de- 
creased the mortality rate. 

The Service Committee is setting up 
a hospital in Toulouse. The authorities 
have allowed it the use of a hospital of 
sixty beds for the camps in this region; 
they undertake to maintain the hospital, 
and the Committee supplies the neces- 
sary material. It has already set up an 
operating theater, an X-ray apparatus 
for tubercular patients, a dental depart- 
ment, and regular pharmaceutical sup- 
plies to run these departments. 


Clinic at Marseille 


In July there was opened in Marseille 
a social-medical clinic—the Centre Med- 
ico-Social—for. poor refugees in Mar- 
seille. There is a continual increase in 
the number of refugees, stateless and 
impoverished, coming to Marseille and 
looking for some place to stay for the 
time-being while they try to get visas 
for happier countries. 

During the first fifteen days, the 
clinic received 352 persons, 216 for med- 
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ical attention (103 adults and 113 chil- 
dren), and 136 for dental work. This 
is an average of 34 medical consulta- 
tions a day, a figure which is growing 
rapidly. To this total should be added 
the consultations at the Hotel du Le- 
vant where a doctor from the Union 
O. S. E. (Oeuvre de Secours aux En- 
fants) continues to care for the in- 
ternees. The Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee is responsible for furnishing the 
medicines for this service. 

Sometimes patients are so weak they 
have difficulty in coming to the clinic, 
and the Service Committee, therefore, 
gives them help in the form of medicines 
and tonics, never forgetting also, as Dr. 
Zimmer says, “that in their moral con- 
dition a kind word is also of great im- 
portance.” 

The dentist receives from between 20 
to 25 appointments a day. He now has 
had to procure an assistant. The work 
includes minor surgery and dental sup- 
plies. 

In the Centre itself a pharmacy has 
been established, which permits the im- 
mediate filling of prescriptions. 

This Centre receives refugees sent by 
other relief committees, such as_ the 
Quakers, Polish Red Cross, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakian, etc., for medical aid. 

In view of the great demand for 
bandages, a special fund was instituted, 
to which the O. S. E., the Quakers, and 
the Unitarian Service Committee con- 
tribute. Our Committee has been 
charged with the administration and 
distribution of the fund. 


Education for Refugee Children 


One of the special interests of the 
Service Committee has always been chil- 
dren, and the educational projects for 
refugee children now fully established 


report most satisfying accomplishments. 

At the children’s camp, the Unitarian 
Service Committee is assigned to deal 
with recreation projects for children of 
school age, and with the institution and 
maintenance of kindergartens for chil- 
dren from three to six. The kinder- 
gartens opened the middle of May, un- 
der the direction of Madame S. Cha- 
voutier, working for the Service Com- 
mittee in close collaboration with the 
camp authorities. 

Four barracks were transformed into 
kindergartens, educational material has 
been supplied, afternoon snacks organ- 
ized, and a teaching staff comprising a 
directoress and three teachers (from out- 
side) and twenty-four young kinder- 
garten teachers chosen from among the 
internees is now at work. . 

The Service Committee has ordered 
tables and benches which Puycelci (the. 
reclaimed village for Lorrainian refugees 
permanently resettled there by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee) is now man- 
ufacturing at top speed. 

Another educational project is the 
Unitarian Service Committee school at 
the emigration center in Bompard. To 
this house are sent from various camps 
women, with their children, who are 
about to obtain visas. Crowded living 
conditions and the anxiety over the 
delay of their departure naturally have 
an effect on the morale of the women. 
Many of the children speak no French 
and are undernourished, have no books, 
toys, or play facilities. The Service 
Committee therefore started a_ small 
school and kindergarten in the garden. 
Lessons in French and German, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and hand- 
craft have changed the children almost 
overnight. The O. 5S. E. carries on sup- 
plementary feeding of the children in 
co-operation with the Service Commit- 
tee’s medical and educational efforts. 


For this work, as the refugees declare 
to the Service Committee workers, “the 
name of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee is inscribed in letters of gold.” 

This summary of Service Committee 
projects in France is based on reports 
from Mr. Field and Dr. Zimmer. 
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News of Churches 


Wincuestrr, Mass. The response to 
the increasing use of the splendid facili- 
ties of the Winchester Unitarian Church 
has been immediate and enthusiastic. 
The attendance at the church services 
during the season 1940-1941 has in- 
creased over 200%. Seventy-three new 
members joined. the church, and many 
new families enrolled their children in 
the School of Religion. In addition to 
the traditional high school young peo- 
ple’s society, an older group of college 
and post-college young people was or- 
ganized with over 60 participating. One 
hundred couples have responded to the 
interesting and varied programs of the 
newly formed Couples Club, and over 
325 season tickets were sold for the new 
forum sponsored by the Men’s Club. 
The men also arranged, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. William (“Bill”) Wood, 
a very popular series of country dances. 

During the season many generous 
gifts added to the beauty and efficiency 
of the church. A new carpet was laid 
in the sanctuary, the interior-of which 
was entirely redecorated, and a public 
address system with loud speakers and 
ear phones was installed. The secre- 
tary’s office was fully equipped, and a 
sound motion picture machine purchased. 
Venetian blinds for the minister’s study 
and church office and a new communion 
cloth were among other gifts. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Richard 
Parkhurst, chairman of the Standing 
Committee, the church has operated un- 
der the largest budget in many years. 
The Society has been so active that a 
full time secretary became a necessity, 
and the church secured Miss Caroline V. 
Everett, formerly at the Second Church 
in Boston, as secretary. 

During the summer the heating sys- 
tem of the church has been entirely 
overhauled and reconditioned, and many 
minor improvements have been made 
possible under Mr. Parkhurst’s super- 
vision. 

The Religious Education Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. William 
L. Davis, has embarked on a new plan 
for the School of Religion. Dr. John R. 
Wallace is to become superintendent, a 
Junior Standing Committee is being or- 
ganized, and the envelope system of giv- 
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Winchester Unitarian Church 


ing is being adopted for the pupils. 
Among the new courses is one for the 
first grade, which has a teacher’s guide 
written by Mrs. Paul Harmon Chapman, 
wife of the minister of the church. 

In response to numerous requests, the 
minister announces that he will conduct 
a seminar on Unitarian Religion, giving 
five lectures to be followed by discussion 
of the liberal interpretation of the Bible 
and of Unitarian Christianity. 


Puainrietp, N. J. In a four-page 
mimeographed release the First Uni- 
tarian Church of this city informs all 
its members of the summer. conferences 
attended by representatives of the par- 
ish. Three young women wrote excel- 
lent reports of the young people’s con- 
ferences at Rowe Camp, Mass. A 
church school teacher contributed a com- 
prehensive account of the Institute of 
Religious Education at Star Island. Mr. 
Morris Wheeler, delegate to the Mid- 
Atlantic Institute at Lutherland, Pa., 
sent his impressions of the lectures. 


Wimineton, Dev. The First Uni- 
tarian Church has purchased for $14,000 
a three-story brick house on Washing- 
ton Street, directly back of and adjoin- 
ing the church property. The house is 
ideally adaptable to the needs of the 
Church School, the two young people’s 
organizations, the Boy Scout troop, and 
other church and community social ac- 
tivities.. The September calendar states: 
“We need hospitals in time of epidemic 
even more than we need hospitals in 
periods. of good social health, and in 
time of war and crisis, when destruction 
is the keynote of civilization, we need 
churches that are growing and strength- 
ening themselves for the coming task 
of industrial, moral, and spiritual recon- 
struction. By the step we have taken 
the greater usefulness of our church has 
been assured to you and to your chil- 
dren, and the greater worth of our so- 
cially-minded religion to our city.” 


Exuswortu, Mr. The annual Han- 
cock County Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches 
was held in Ellsworth’s Unitarian Church 
on August 24. Many of America’s lead- 
ing intellectuals spend their summers 


along the coast and in other parts of 
Maine, and they gathered together for 
a golden afternoon to discuss Patriotism 
and the War. Dr. Henry Hallam Saun- 
derson, who presided, called it “a minia- 
ture League of Nations in the best 
meaning of the term,” for both England 
and America were represented on the 
speaking program. Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
the English poet; Prof. James T. Clel- 
land, a native Scotchman; Col. William 
J. Scheffelin, “one of the most useful 
citizens of New York,” who spoke on 
the subject, “What Can America Do?”; 
and Dr. Palfrey Perkins of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, were participants. In 
the morning Dr. Saunderson preached 
a sermon entitled, “Who Shall Inherit 
the Earth?” Rev. Harland S. Evans, 
president, and Mrs. E. C. Osgood, sec- 
retary-treasurer, of Ellsworth, were re- 
elected. 


East Lexineton, Mass. On the open- 
ing Sunday of the season, September 7 
a new organ was dedicated in the Follen 
Community Church. The old one had 
lasted for 73 years. Selections were 
played by the organist, Mr. Bertram F. 
Whipple. The beautiful service of wor- 
ship was arranged and conducted by 
Rev. Douglas P. Brayton, minister of 
the church. The congregation joined 
in the act of dedication with the words 
taken from Hymns of the Spirit—‘We 
dedicate. this organ to the worship of 
God and the service of man: to breathe 
the unspoken prayer with which the 
service begins, to speak a longing too. 
deep for words and a love beyond our 
thought . . . to awaken in all souls the 
melody of praise, and to bring them 
peace which passeth understanding.” 


Minneaporis, Minn. The successful 
Adult Education program will be re- 
peated this season in the Unitarian As- 
sembly of this city. Dinner is served at 
6 o'clock, and the first class opens at 
7 p.m. Subjects for the year are “The 
History of Unitarianism,” “Economics. 
of World Conflict,” “Science of Living 
Things.” The 8 o’clock class will study 
the Old Testament, and the Enjoyment 
of the Arts. 

An Adult Discussion group meets at. 
10 on Sunday mornings. 


PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Mrs. Lestir B. Curter, member of 
the First Parish in Needham, Mass., 


and representative in the Massachusetts 


House, introduced the Pre-Marital Blood 
Test Bill which, amended by the Sen- 
ate, was finally passed in the House by 


Pall call vote of 101 to 94, and became a 


law this year. 


Senator Ratew W. Putnam of Wa- 


terbury, Vt., was again elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Annual Rally of 
Unitarians in Stowe, Vt. Rev. 
R. FitzPatrick, minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montpelier, was elected 
president. They plan -during the com- 
ing year to hold three rallies at points 
where Unitarianism or Universalism was 
once preached in the State of Vermont. 


Farra Harrineton was christened in 
the old stone chapel on Star Island, 
September 2, by Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge of Dedham, Mass., on the same 
day of the month and in the same place 
where her parents were married five 
years ago. She is the six-months-old 
daughter of Howard and Edna Merritt 
Harrington, well-known singers. 


Rey. Cuartes De Vaiss has resigned 
as minister of the Unitarian church in 
Moline, Ill. -He will continue as minis- 
ter in Geneseo. 


Mr. Maynarp Hurcuinson, member 
of the First Unitarian Society of New- 
ton, Mass., is general chairman of the 
United 1942 Campaign of the Greater 
Boston Community Fund and_ the 
U. S. O. He was the speaker at the 
opening meeting of the first united cam- 
_paign of the Rhode ‘Island Community 
‘Chests, held at Wickford, R. I., on Sep- 
tember 4. 


Dr. Cuartes E. Snyper, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Daven- 
port, Ia., made 82 parish calls during 
the month of August. The annual meet- 
ing of the church to be held on October 
10 will also be a recognition of Dr. Sny- 


der’s tenth anniversary as minister 
there. 
Mrs. Roserr M. L. Hour, wife of 


the minister who has just resigned at 
Walpole, N. H., died accidentally by 
drowning in California on August 8. 


Miss Enara S. Nourse, daughter of 
Benjamin B. Nourse, one of the original 
members of the church in Wesborough, 
Mass., has since her birth in 1855 been 
a part of the many activities of the 
church and of its whole life. She is an 
active member of the Alliance and of 
Unity Circle and the most beloved 


ie 


Gerald: 


teacher in the Church School. In Sep- 
tember she met a new class of boys and 


girls under 9 years of age, who to her 


e “the easiest class to teach because 
we just get so interested in what we are 
doing that no one thinks of doing any- 
thing else.” She has humorously talked 
of retiring in favor of a younger teacher, 
but is regularly obliged to surrender to 
the children’s eagerness and insistence 
upon “having Miss Nourse next year.” 


Miss Berrua C. Fincer, clerk of the 
First Unitarian Church in Louisville, 
Ky., and well-known Y. P. R. U. alumna, 
was married on August 29 to Mr. Jack 
Miller Lynes of Cleveland, O. They 
will live at 2127 Sycamore Avenue, 
Louisville. 


Rev. Roserrt S. Hoacuanp, minister 
at Fort Wayne, Ind., reports that he has 
been carrying on discussion meetings 
during the summer in his home, with at- 
tendance from 16 to 26. (The tem- 
perature was around 100 degrees.) He 
has been asked to organize a group of 
liberal ministers in Fort Wayne, and to 
form a Religious Round Table with four 
clergymen and a rabbi. He is a director 
of the Izaak Walton League, a large 
and powerful organization, and a mem- 
ber of the Negro Defence Council. On 
August 10 he was ‘invited to be guest 
preacher in one of the Presbyterian 
churches in the city. 


Rey. J. FRANKLIN Burkuart has been 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, S. C., for 19 years. He 
serves as vice-chairman of the Negro 
Welfare Center, chairman of the advis- 
ory committee of the Salvation Army, 
member of the executive committee of 
the Red Cross and of the Charity So- 
ciety. He was the founder of the 
Charleston Theological Club, and 
founder and teacher of a class of phi- 
losophy which has been meeting weekly 
from October to May for the last ten 
years. The librarian of the Library So- 
ciety of the city states that as a result 
of the class there has been a decided in- 
crease of the circulation of non-fiction 
books: Dr. John van de Erve of South 
Carolina Medical College said of the 
class, “It is the most significant thing, 
in an intellectual way, being accom- 
plished by any church in Charleston.” 


Rey. Kart M. C. Caworowsky, min- 
ister of the Fourth Unitarian Church of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York City Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club. Rev. Vincent B. Srt1- 
MAN, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church of Hollis, was elected secretary. 
Rev. Anpers §. Lunpr, minister of the 
First Unitarian-Universalist Church of 
Mt. Vernon, is treasurer. 


Dr. AsicAm May E tort, sister of 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot, has recently 
been named chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on standards and services of the 
newly organized Committee of the 


United States Children’s Bureau on Day 


Care of Children of Working Mothers. 
With ‘her sister, Dr. Martoa May 
Exrot, Associate Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in Washington, D. C., she will 
help America to an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the needs of children in time of 
war and in time of peace. On October 8 
Dr. Abigail Eliot will give the first 
lecture in a course for Boston men and 
women in the techniques to use should 
war make necessary the evacuation of 
children from the Atlantic seaboard. 
The course, an outgrowth of the “ABC’s 
of Child Care,” which she organized last 
spring, will be given at the Mobilization 
Center for Community Service, 5 Com- 
monwealth Ave. Miss Eliot is director 
of the Nursery Training School of 
Boston. c 


Miss Barsara Furser, only daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Furber of 
Watertown, Mass., and Mr. Robert 
Hovey Clapp, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip L. Clapp of the same city, were 
united in marriage on September 12 in 
the First Parish Church of Watertown. 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, minister of 
the church, and Rev. Dana Mcl. 
Greeley, minister of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston’ (to which the Clapps 
belong) , performed the ceremony. 


Among Our Authors 


ALICE DAY PRATT 


“In our Dakota home we had nothing 
but wild life,” recalls Miss Alice Day 
Pratt, author of the new Beacon Press 
book, Animal Babies, now being widely 
reviewed. Born in Minnesota, of old 
Connecticut stock, she moved to Dakota, 
and after teaching a year in rural 
schools, worked in social settlements, and 
organized and conducted children’s work. 

“In 1912 I went to Oregon and took 
up a homestead, where I lived and 
taught for eighteen years. I loved my 
little Jersey herd and my ponies, but 
was hard hit by the depression, and had 
to sell my stock. I now live in a little 
trailer cabin in the Adirondacks, though 
I hope some day to get back to my 
homestead, of which I wrote A Home- 
steader’s Portfolio and i al of a 
Sagebrush Ranch.” 
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Unitarian Schools in Action 


MEADVILLE’S 97TH YEAR 


REGISTRATION Day at Meadville 

Theological School on October 7 will 
mark the beginning of the ninety- 
seventh year of its existence. Founded 
in Pennsylvania in 1844, it was estab- 
lished in Chicago in 1926. Its present 
location is near the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with whose Divinity 
School and affiliated theological institu- 
tions it enjoys favorable relations. The 
academic requirements for admission to 
Meadville are the same as those of the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. : 

The purpose of Meadville, as defined 
by its charter, is “to give instruction in 
religion, theology, ethics, and prepara- 
tion for the Christian ministry.” The 
charter further provides that “no doc- 
trinal test shall ever be made a condi- 
tion of enjoying any of the opportunities 
of instruction in the School.” In ac- 
cordance with these terms, the School is 
free in spirit as well as free from 
denominational control. Most of its 
graduates serve in the ministry of the 
liberal churches, but those properly 
qualified are admitted regardless of 
denominational affiliation. 

Courses are offered in three fields— 
the Historical, including the History of 
Religions, the Sources of the Christian 
Religion, and Church History; the Theo- 
‘logical, including the Philosophy and 
Psychology of Religion, and Religion 
and the Social Order; the Practical, with 
the Work of the Minister, and the Work 
of the Church. President and Dean of 
the Faculty is Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
A.B., Ph.D., D.D., and Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees is Judge William H. 
Holly, of the United States District 
Court, Chicago. 


A NEW NAME 


HE Board of Trustees of the Pacific 

School for the Ministry, meeting in 
August, voted to change the name of 
their institution to Starr King School 
for the Ministry, thus memorializing the 
enlightened views and the life of signal 
public service of one of California’s most 
honored sons. The session was presided 
over by Mr. B. Grant Taylor, President 
of the Corporation, and an announce- 
ment of the adopted change was re- 
leased by Mr. William H. Gorrill, Sec- 
retary, who said that “the new name 
signifies the broadening fellowship 
among religious liberals, especially be- 
tween the Unitarian and Universalist 
churches, in that the personal history of 
Starr King is identified with both 
denominations. His name also enters 
deeply into the history of our state,” 
Mr. Gorrill continued, “and its signifi- 


cance in regard is symbolized by the 
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New Dean of the Starr King 
School of the Ministry 


fact that the two Californians whose 
statues were placed by this state in 
Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Wash- 
ing as those of its most distinguished 
men are Father Serra and Starr King.” 
The meeting of the board marked the 
beginning of the administration of Rev. 
Rol Welbourn Benner as Dean of the 
School. He succeeds Dr. William S. 
Morgan, now ending a ten-year service 
as President of the School, and thirty- 
one years as a professor on its faculty. 
Dean Benner comes to thé School from 
a successful ministry in All Souls 
Church (Unitarian-Universalist) at Riv- 
erside, Calif., previous to which he was 
Instructor of Philosophy and Director 
of Scholarships at Occidental College. 
He presented plans for a new adminis- 
trative center, and stressed the creating 
of “a new curricular pattern committed 
to the world view in religion with spe- 
cial disciplines in classical and scientific 
thought.””’ Annual Conferences on World 
Religion, in such western cities as Van- 
couver, Salt Lake City, Denver, San 
Diego, and Berkeley are to be sponsored. 
The Pacifié Unitarian School for the 
Ministry was established in Berkeley in 
1906, principally through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting and 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Davis. Mrs. 
Davis was a daughter of Starr King, 
and Mr. Davis was formerly President 
of the University of California. The 
Starr King School for the Ministry and 
the Pacific School of Religion have re- 
cently consummated a working agree- 
ment whereby the Starr King School 
will combine its valuable library of 
23,000 volumes and 7,000 pamphlets 
with the library of the Pacific School of 
Religion, and will co-operate in finding 
courses of common interest to the stu- 
dents of the two schools. 


TWO NEW TEACHERS 
AT PROCTOR 


PROCTOR ACADEMY opened on 
September 23 with a full school. 
Many worthwhile improvements to the 
school’s equipment have been made, in- 
cluding building a new boat shop, reno- 
vating the gymnasium, installing a new 
shower room large enough to accommo- 
date the entire school, making four 
asphalt tennis courts, refurnishing the 
Cary House living room, and making 
numerous other improvements in the 
dormitories. ; 

Two new teachers have been added 
to the school faculty to replace Mr. 
Dresser and Mr. Park, both of whom 
were called for military service. The 
school regrets the temporary loss of two 
valuable men, but considers itself for- 
tunate in being able to find two com- 
petent men to complete the staff. The 
new teachers are: Mr. Robert Page, for 
ten years teacher and coach at Brew- 
ster Free Academy, Wolfeboro, N. H.; 
and Mr. Robert Freeman, a Harvard 
graduate, who for a number of years 
has assisted his father in conducting 
Camp Samoset, Laconia, N. H. Mrs. 
Page is to assist in the typewriting 
classes. 

Proctor is intensely eager to con- 
tribute to the defense program and has 
consulted defense officials concerning 
valuable skills which can be taught. 
The school has been assured that the 
mixture of practical and academic work 
now being taught at Proctor is the edu- 
cational program of the future, and was 
advised that the greatest contribution 
it can make to our country is to do the 
job it is equipped to do better than ever 
before. 


HACKLEY DEFENSE 
STUDIES 


FTER a busy summer spent recon- 

ditioning the plant, Hackley opened 
its forty-second year on September 23. 
No significant changes were made in the 
curriculum except that a course in 
Greek will be given in the fifth form, 
and more stress than usual will be laid 
on science, mathematics, and Spanish. 

The extracurricula activities will be 
expanded to include a five-point pro- 
gram of defense and premilitary studies 
—first aid, mechanics, surveying, navi- 
gation, and riflery. 

A first aid course was given at 
Hackley this past summer, and the 
response was so enthusiastic that an- 
other course will be given this autumn, 
possibly an advanced course as well as 
the usual one for beginners. It will be 
open to members of the faculty and 
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Successful Summer Group Meetings 
Strengthen Unitarian Fellowship 


;,LEVEN members of one family (the 

Greeleys), and eight of another 
(the Hoags) were present at the All- 
Star Conference held at the Shoals over 
Labor Day week-end, when over 125 
Unitarians, including 15 children, met 
for a stimulating program. 

Chairman Edward P. Furber stated 
that the object of this particular Con- 
ference was to see the Unitarian fellow- 
ship as a whole, not broken up into 
League, Alliance, Y. P. R. U., or Minis- 
terial Union groups, and to show the im- 
portance and the possibility of taking 
many different points of view and knit- 
ting them together into a unity. The 
various speakers illustrated different. 
opinions and emphases. Dr. Dilworth 
Lupton is tremendously concerned with 
the personal problems of his people in 
Cleveland, O. Rev. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., believes in putting 
religion to work in community services. 
Dr. W. Waldemar W. Argow of Balti- 
more, Md., preaches and teaches the 
contemplative religion. “The Ministry 
of Music” as presented by Rev. G. 
Ernest Lynch of Portland, Me., shows 
the aesthetic side of the church. 

Lively discussion centered around the 
subject of the present war. Pacifist and 
militarist were friendly opponents in de- 
bate. A panel discussion on “Means for 
Strengthening the Unitarian Fellowship” 
lasted far into the night. 

Mr. Frederick T. McGill of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., voiced the aspiration of the dele- 
gates in his chapel service—“We have 
come from a world of exact specifica- 
tions to find things which cannot be 
measured.” At the banquet, Mr. and 


Mrs. McGill were named co-chairmen— 
(chairman and charwoman, as F. T. 


McG. expressed it) of the 1942 All-Star 
Conference. q 


EW methods to meet new conditions 

proved to be the solution of the 
problem of one summer Unitarian 
chapel this year. Since 1895 there has 
been a lovely little church on Smith’s 
Point, Manchester-by-the-sea, on the 
north shore of Massachusetts Bay. When 
the building was erected many Unitarian 
families spent several months of the year 
at their shore homes; they filled the 
church, and famous preachers occupied 
the pulpit. Then came new conditions. 
Fewer people stayed for a long season; 
many moved away; new families came, 
some with Unitarian background but 
without the habit of summer church- 
going. 

This year the prudential committee, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Theodore 
T. Whitney, Jr., of Milton, Mass., sent 
to Houston, Tex. for a minister—Rev. 
John C. Petrie, whose entire Unitarian 
ministry has been spent in the Southern 
missionary field. A program of news- 
paper advertising was planned; 5,000 
printed folders were distributed at 
church doors in New England and 
through the mail. The minister was 
placed in a house right in the center of 
Manchester village. His ability as a 
lecturer was utilized by having him ad- 
dress business men’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations. Several times folders and 
special notices were mailed out to let 
as many as possible know about the 
church, its minister, and its services. 
These methods succeeded astonishingly. 
On the opening Sunday a handful of 
people attended; but each week the 
numbers grew until the closing Sunday, 


which was also Labor Day week-end, 
found the church well filled. 

Certain conclusions have been drawn 
from this experience. It is better to 
have one minister for the summer than 
a different guest preacher each Sunday. 
The minister should live in the town. 
If he has met with good response, he 
should be called for an indefinite term 
as in a “year-round” church. The same 
methods that make other churches suc- 
ceed will succeed in the case of a sum- 
mer chapel—that is, wide publicity, good 
music, good preaching, and_ pastoral 
care. 

Looking ahead to 1942, the commit- 
tee aims for closer association with the 
Essex County Unitarian churches and 
with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; a daily vacation school of religion; 
and week night services. 


Hackley Defense Studies 
(Continued from page 324) 


people in the neighborhood as well as 
to the boys. 

The students in mechanics will con- 
tinue work on the assembling of a motor 
which was begun last spring. It is 
hoped that before the year is out the 
class will have an airplane engine for 
study. 

The school recently purchased a 
Keufel and Esser transit and tripod to 
use in the surveying course. Mr. Mau- 
rice H. Lindsay, head of the Mathemat- 
ics Department, will be in charge of 
this activity, and will have his classes 
measure the height of Hale Tower, the 
water tower, and the flagpole with the 
instrument, and will use it also to study 
levels for an automobile parking space, 
the site of the new hockey rink, and 
the contours of the whole hilltop. This 
last project will be carried out in con- 
junction with the Art Department, and 
will, therefore, be devoted to map mak- 
ing also. 

The course in navigation will con- 
tinue as it started last spring, but Mr. 
George P. Howard, the faculty instruc- 
tor who has been studying aero-naviga- 
tion this summer, will no doubt add this 
to his program this autumn. 

The privileges of the rifle range, built 
last May by the boys as part of the 
school plan to introduce constructive ac- 
tivities, will be extended to all boys this 
autumn. It is seventy-five feet long and 
was built for twenty-two caliber rifles. 
The boys have used No. 314 twenty-five 
yard practice targets and the standard 
seventy-five foot rifle target. 

The constructive activities program 
will be expanded in new directions, and 
sometime this year, with the help of 
the students, Hackley will build a 
hockey rink, football field house, and 
probably an observatory for its six-inch 
telescope. These projects will form part 
of the school’s program to make it pos- 
sible for the boys to take an active part 
in the material development of Hackley. 
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News from Boston Headquarters 


New Ministers Learn about Association Services; Beacon 


- Book Placed in Training Camps; Tribute to Mrs. Rees 


ee EFOW can I get the best publicity 
for my church?” 

“What help can you give me on a 
comprehensive program of education for 
all ages?” 

“Would it not be wise for me to sit 
in on Parish Committee meetings?” 

“How can I sell the idea of an Every 
Member Canvass to my church?” 

“Who will help me plan my Ordina- 
tion and Installation Service?” 

“How can I participate in the con- 
tributory pension plan?” 

The answering of these and related 
questions is a matter of major impor- 
tance to ministers who have just gradu- 
ated from Divinity School and are tak- 
ing their first parishes, and to men from 
other denominations who are entering a 
Unitarian ministry for the first time. 


The Department of the Ministry and 
the Department of Unitarian Extension 
and Church Maintenance were therefore 
hosts to a group of these ministers on 
September 3 and 4, for an intensive two- 
day conference. It began with a word 
of welcome from Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, continued with a tour of the As- 
sociation building, and was then ad- 
journed to Senexet Retreat House. A 
comprehensive glimpse of the work of 
the Association was brought by Dr. 
Eliot, Dr. Everett Moore Baker, Mr. 
George G. Davis, Mrs. Frank Frederick, 
Rev. Dan Fenn, Mr. Percy Gardner, 
and Rey. Ernest W. Kuebler, with Rev. 
William Rice, Mrs. Ruth Kinsley, and 
Miss Florence Baer also on hand to 
help in personal consultations. 


Comments from these ministers at the 
close of the seminar indicated that they 
had secured information that would be 
of continuing value to them about the 
American Unitarian Association, its offi- 
cers, its functions, and the services that 
it is prepared to render to them and to 
their churches. 


REV: Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large, 

spent September in Kansas survey- 
ing for and organizing Unitarian lay 
groups. Four such groups, meeting 
monthly on consecutive evenings in one 
week, have already been formed. These 
groups will be visited by a Unitarian 
clergyman each month—usually the 


minister who preaches the previous Sun-’ 


day at the Unitarian Church at Law- 


rence, Kansas, now on a schedule of col-_ 


legiate preaching. 


It is expected that after preaching at’ 


Lawrence on the second Sunday of the 
month, the minister will remain in Kan- 
sas to speak under the auspices of lay 
groups at Leavenworth, Emporia, and 
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Salina; State College at Manhattan; and 
at a Unitarian Alliance meeting in 
Topeka. 

Mr. Call preached at Topeka (Con- 
gregational-Unitarian) on Sept. 14; at 
Lawrence, Sept. 21; and at Davenport, 
Ia., Sept. 28. He addressed a public 
meeting at Salina in the Public Library 
Sept. 17, and gave a radio address that 
afternoon. He will remain in Kansas 
for the meetings of the Kansas Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals at the Univer- 
salist Church at Junction City, October 
4, 5, and 6. 
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MRS. THOMAS G. REES 


Tt would be natural if most Unitarians 
who recently heard with dismay of the 
death of Mrs. Rees should have thought 
first of the part which she played for 
many years in the developing strength 
of the General Alliance; but those who 
have been closely in touch with the 
wider life of the denomination would 
want to insist that her enthusiasm, 
loyalty, and wisely effective work. were 
as broad as the fellowship itself. She 
was “ a Unitarian” first—in the fullest 
sense of that noble word; and “an Alli- 
ance woman” because she believed with 
all her heart that in that capacity she 
could best serve the larger cause. The 
American Unitarian Association, of 
which she was a member of the Board 
of Directors from 1929 to 1937—the 
term coinciding with the period of her 
presidency of the Alliance—would not 
willingly yield to any other part of the 
Unitarian fellowship in recognizing and 
acclaiming her great services. She al- 
ways thought of the work in continental 
terms and not merely the American con- 
tinent. Her faith and her church en- 
circled the globe. 

In recent years, no one person had a 
wider or clearer knowledge of our Uni- 
tarian churches than she, and in many 
instances her understanding of a situa- 
tion proved better than that of the local 
church officers or the denominational 
representatives. She knew people, and 
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their needs; and her sympathies, spon-. 
taneous and deep though they were, 
never blinded her clear vision of the ac- 
tualities. Sometimes her judgments 
seemed instinctive, but they were al- 
most always sound and far-sighted. Her- 
flashing intuitions were almost .invari-. 
ably substantiated by the facts. What 
she contributed in terms of practical | 


~ wisdom to the denominational policies 


was beyond price. 

But what we shall chiefly love to re- 
member—we Unitarians from every cor- 
ner of the land and in many foreign 
countries—is the contagion of her per- 
sonal devotion. She loved greatly, and 
her love kindled ours. She cared pro- 
foundly, and we should be ashamed to 
care less. Her enthusiasm and loyalty 
were a tremendous force, turning vision 
into plans and ideals into constructive 
effort. Only as our devotion matches 
hers, in high or humble degree accord- 
ing to our gifts, can we worthily com- 
memorate her life among us. We must 
live our gratitude in the service of the 
cause she served so well. 

PM. 5; 


(THE Army and Navy Department of 

the National Board of the Y. M.C. A., 
one of the five members of the United 
Service Organizations, has purchased 
15,000 copies of Think on These Things 
from the Beacon Press. This compila- 
tion of readings for men in service will 
be distributed in each of the 150 train- 
ing camps in the country. 


COMING EVENTS 


October 2. Dinner in honor of Dr. 
William $8. Morgan and Dr. Earl Morse 
Wilbur, followed by public meeting at 
which Dr. Eliot speaks, Berkeley, Calif. 
_ October 3, 4, 5. 108th Annual ses- 
sion of the Vermont and Quebec Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian Convention, Auxili- 
aries and Allied Societies, First Univer- 
salist Church, Barre, Vt. 

October 5. Fall meeting of the South 
Middlesex Conference in the First Par- 
ish Church, Concord, Mass. 

Unitarian - Universalist | Conference, 
Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. Eliot will speak. 

October 12. Dedication of the Okla- 
homa City church building. 

October 13, 14, 15. Jowa Unitarian 
Association Annual Conference, Unitar- 
ian Church in Omaha, Nebr. 

October 14, 15, 16, 17. New Jersey 
Associate Alliance—meeting at Senexet. 

October 16. New England Associate 
Alliance, First Congregational-Unitarian 
10:30 a.m. 

October 18, 19. Y. P. R. U. Channing 
Federation—at Senexet. 

October 19. Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference, Unitarian Church, Middleboro. 

October 31. Fall Conference of Mas- 
sachusetts Committee on Social Service 
of the General Alliance, in Boston. 

November 2. Channing Conference, 
Dighton, Mass.—date changed from 
October 26. 


Henry D. Sharpe 
to Head United 
Unitarian Appeal 


‘THE United Unitarian Appeal Com- 

mittee announces the election and 
acceptance of Mr. Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence, Rhode Island, as Chairman 
of the Committee. Mr. Sharpe’s long 
and devoted service to Unitarian de- 
nominational affairs, his wide experi- 
ence in financial concerns, and his great 
knowledge of the needs and methods of 
educational, public welfare, and philan- 
thropic organizations qualify him with- 
out question for the work he has been 
asked to do. 

Mr. Sharpe served for many years as 
Treasurer of the Laymen’s League, and 
is now a member of the Commission on 
Planning and Review of the American 
Unitarian Association. He is President 
and Treasurer of the Brown and Sharpe 
Manufacturing Company of Providence, 
President of the Puritan Life Insurance 
Company, Director of the Rhode Island 
Hospital Trust Company, and the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Chairman of the Board of the 
Providence Community Fund, Trustee 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, 
and Trustee and Chancellor of Brown 
University. 

Letters have been sent by the Com- 
mittee to the clerk or chairman and 
minister of each Unitarian Church, urg- 
ing that each church accept for itself a 
suggested “share” as the goal for its 
own local appeal. Each church has 
been asked to appoint a chairman for 
its Appeal drive. The Council of the 
Laymen’s League has recommended that 
its chapters accept the responsibility for 
the management of the drive in their 
local churches, and in many instances 
chapters have taken the initiative in this 
project. The National Board of the 
Women’s Alliance, although not partici- 
pating in the Appeal, has urged the 
Alliance members, as members of their 
local churches, to give all possible sup- 
port to this united effort. 

The Committee hopes that during 
the month of November every church 
will plan a special meeting, preferably 
a Parish Supper, at which the United 
Appeal will be presented. 

Individuals or groups within the 
churches, such as Alliance branches, 
that have heretofore contributed to any 
one or more of the participating agen- 
cies, will be asked now to give to the 
United Appeal. The outstanding exam- 
ple of group giving by affiliated church 
organizations is the generous support of 
the Pension Society by certain Alliance 
branches. This year these branches 
will give to the United Appeal through 
the local church campaign. 

Unitarians have been famous for their 
philanthropies, especially in the field of 

social welfare and education. Unlike 


the schools and colleges of some other 
American Protestant churches, the in- 
stitutions which Unitarians have founded 
and endowed have always been non- 
sectarian and have never been gener- 
ally recognized as products of Unitarian 
vision and generosity. The time has 
come when the strictly denominational 
organizations must have the financial 
backing and continued support of an 
increasing number of church members. 
Our Fellowship, with traditional gener- 
osity, will respond to the call of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 


Photo by Bachrach 
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FOR POWER AND 
VITALITY 


The Pittsburgh Conference 


S school children we all learned (and 

were proud of our ability to say) 
“Pittsburgh is located at the confluence 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela 
rivers.” Now Pittsburgh, the city so 
strategically situated, one of the great- 
est productive cities of the world, be- 
comes a symbol of strength and power 
for us. Delegates from all our churches 
will come together there for a revalua- 
tion of our work and, more important, 
for a revitalization—a renewing of 
power—for our continuing advance. As 
pictured in the advertisement on the 
back cover of this issue of the Register, 
Pittsburgh, as the meeting place for the 
General Conference of the American 


Unitarian Association on October 27-30, 


suggests the potential power and pro- 
ductive vitality that this Conference 
will give to the spirit of Liberal Reli- 


gion, and particularly to our Fellowship. . 


Copies of the completed program for 
the Conference have been mailed to all 
churches with delegate certificates and 
credential cards. Registrations should 
be sent at once to General Conference, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Among the most stimulating features 
of the Biennial Conferences of the As- 
sociation are the Round Table meet- 
ings for discussion of the most impor- 
tant issues before our Fellowship. This 


year Rev. Wallace W. Robbins of St. 


Paul,’ Minnesota, will lead the discus- 


sion meetings on the subject, “The Task 
of the: Church in the Present Crisis.” 
Rey. William B. Rice of Dover, and 
Rev. Paul Harmon Chapman of Win- 
chester, Massachusetts, will conduct the 
meetings on the subjects “Goals of Re- 
ligious Education” and “Teaching Uni- 
tarianism.” Rey. Dan Huntington 
Fenn, newly appointed Director of the 
Department of the Ministry of the As- 
sociation, will guide the deliberations 
of the delegates on the question which 
is currently evoking great interest, 
“What Do Unitarians Believe?” 

At no other time do representatives 
of Unitarian churches, laymen and min- 
isters, have such good opportunity to 
share ideas and crystallize opinion as 
in these conferences. 

As previously announced, President- 
Elect J. Seelye Bixler of Colby College 
will deliver the Pearson Lecture. His 
subject will be “The Liberal Sees It 
Through.” Dean Rexford Newcomb of 
the College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
University of Illinois, and Dr. Freder- 
ick May Eliot, President of the Asso- 
ciation, will speak at the Fellowship 
Dinner. Dean Newcomb will discuss 
“Who and What Are We Unitarians.” 
He is a member of the Unitarian Church 
of Urbana, Ill., and a member of the 
Business Committee of the Ameriacn 
Unitarian Association. He is a distin- 
guished scholar in the field of architec- 
ture and is the author of numerous 
works on this subject. Dr. Eliot’s sub- 
ject will be “From This Point On.” 

Pittsburgh was selected for this Con- 
ference by the Program Committee be- 
cause it is so conveniently located for 
a great majority of our churches beyond 
New England. Automobile parties of 
delegates are being formed from many 
churches in New England, New York, 
and the Central West. The Program 
Committee urges upon all churches the 
formation of at least one such Confer- 
ence Party. Conference Travel Tours 
through the Great Smoky Mountains 
and the Tennessee Valley are being 
planned by Mr. Theodore Eliot of Bos- 
ton, who so successfully conducted a 
large party to the San Francisco Con- 
ference two years ago. 

One of the most enjoyable features 
of the Conference is the opportunity for 
fellowship with Unitarians from North, 
South, East, and West. The hotel fa- 
cilities are the best, and the fact that 
the convention rooms of an entire floor 
of the hotel will be available for the 
Conference will add greatly to the op- 
portunities for meeting and learning to 
know fellow Unitarians from distant 
churches. The Pittsburgh Hospitality 
Committee has formed plans for enter- 
tainment which will make memorable 
the experience of every delegate. 

A great gathering of Unitarians in 
Pittsburgh will be a demonstration of 
the power of our Liberal Faith and a 
stimulus to the work of all our churches. 
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OW much do boys and girls really 

learn of unselfishness, of the dig- 
nity of all human personality, of the 
sore need of social readjustments in the 
world through the meagre program of 
sharing so often included in the plan for 
the church school year? When they 
bring food for a Thanksgiving basket, 
are they thinking of those who will re- 
ceive it, or are they a little self-satisfied 
as they thoughtlessly add to the basket 
a can of this or that to discharge their 
obligation in the project? When they 
bring an offering for the Children’s Mis- 
sion, has anyone been careful to see 
that they know the facts about the 
work of the Mission? Have they ever 
seen any of its work? When the church 
gives to the Community Fund, what 
does it mean to the children? 


At First Hand 


In the Unitarian church in Detroit 
a strong feeling was expressed that 
learning to ‘give, appreciating the point 
of view of the one who was to recéive, 
appreciating the social situation which 
made giving necessary, could well be 
made an important part of the child’s 
religious education. The matter to be 
considered was the Community Fund. A 
representative of the Fund spoke to the 
school of the needs of the people whom 
the Fund served. Then a committee 
was appointed, one member from each 
class above the fourth grade, and the 
members were taken all over the Com- 
munity Fund headquarters on a con- 
ducted tour. After their report was 
given, groups of children visited certain 
of the agencies in which they were espe- 
cially interested. 

At the Hospital for Crippled Chil- 
dren, first, there was quiet awe as they 
were taken into a ward where the chil- 
dren were having a play hour with the 
nurses. Here was a child with a leg 
held in a vertical position by a pulley. 
There was a child, with both arms and 
legs in braces, about to be taken to the 
warm swimming pool for exercise. In 
the far corner was a boy lying flat on 
his back, where he had been for two 
years. And in the sunny room, bright 
with flowers, quietly moved the nurses 
patting a pillow here, reading a story 
there, playing a quiet game on a bed 
in the corner. 

When the children had returned to 
the waiting room, the questions came 
eagerly. “Did our money pay the 
nurses?” “Can’t we get a new doll for 
that little girl? Hers was all ragged.” 


Service Projects 


And so began the year’s service proj- 
ect. Toys were made. Dolls were 
dressed. The whole school was inter- 
ested, and at Christmas time a great 
bag was filled to be taken to the hos- 
pital by a carol-singing group. The 
“Community Fund” was no longer a 
meaningless phrase. It was made real 
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CHILDREN 
SHOULD BE SEEN 
AND HEARD 


by children and by their love which 
was expressed in their own way for 
other children, for other human beings 
whose lives for the first time they 
could picture because they had heard 
and seen and shared. 


Worship Centers 


Children need just as much atmos- 
phere and preparation for formal wor- 
ship as do adults. They often express 
this need for a suitable worship center 
in words, but they are more likely to 
be unresponsive to the bare corner or 
large hall which is assigned to them. 
One of the ways of discovering how im- 
portant the children are to the adults 
of a parish is to notice how much atten- 
tion is given to children’s places of 
worship. 

Many are the examples of how well 
churches provide children with adequate 
places of worship. The Unitarian Par- 
ish in Milton, Massachusetts, built a 
beautiful “little church,” complete in 
every detail, including small pews, a 
pipe organ, and separate orders of wor- 
ship. For most churches a_ separate 
building is impossible, yet some won- 
derful changes can be brought about 
without spending much money and by 
using the ideas of the children. Good 
light-colored wall paint is all some chil- 
dren’s rooms need. 

A busy office with its desks and file 
cabinets was the place assigned to one 
pre-school group for study and worship; 
it took only a few strong arms and 
busy hands to move things about in or- 
der to have a cleared space. Then a 
folding screen with a Della Robbia 
plaque hung on it was placed behind the 
small table, on which flowers and the of- 
fering plates were placed. This table fit- 
ted into the corner of the room, and the 
small chairs arranged in an orderly man- 
ner facing the worship center soon 
transformed “the office” into a beauti- 
ful place for these worshipers. The 
children themselves shaped the clay of- 
fering plate and candle sticks, which at 
a later time were baked and painted. 
One boy, without suggestion from any- 
one, brought a wooden cross he thought 


might look well on the table. The ~ 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Unitarian 
Church children feel they now have a 
worship place. 

A strong youth group is one sign of 
a healthy, active church. A _ strong 
youth group participating in the many 
phases of a progressive church program 
is the sign of wise leadership on the 
part of the church board. 

Resources for youth programs are 

richer now than they have been for 
many years. Discussion groups are mul- 
tiplying. Workshop groups for radio, 
vocational guidance, and social action 
are showing evidences of real accom- 
plishment. 
_ But are the churches building their 
youth people into the total program? 
Through what channels, other than 
those of their special interests, can 
young people be served and helped to 
make a contribution? 

An increasing number of churches are 
putting young people on the parish com- . 
mittee, not just to sit respectfully and 
listen, but to learn good churchman- 
ship and to hélp guide the program. 
The Every Member Canvass in one of 
our most successful churches’ was 
planned and carried out by the older 
youth group. The total money real- 
ized that year was greater than ever 
before. In the same church a series of 
lectures during the Lenten period was 
planned by the young people. 


Training Leaders 


Young people can well take over the 
ushering responsibility for the morning 
service. Many times one sees an occa- 
sional young person helping out, but, 
since the older men in the church have 
been making contributions in other ways 
through the years, why not give the 
young men the entire responsibility of 
the ushering details at all the services? 

The church schools are glad to wel- 
come young people as teachers and as 
prospective teachers, but the church 
board must provide at the same time 
opportunity for training these young 
people and giving them tools with which 
to work. 

If the church wants to be a “home” for 
youth, what can it offer? Rooms which 
are cheerful and attractive; an environ- 
ment where young people are glad to 
come and bring their friends; a sense 
of glad welcoming from adults without 
criticism because a few dishes are bro- 
ken or too, much heat and light required. 

Finally, can we not create a digni- 
fied service for our youth when they are 
received into church membership—not 
on Children’s Sunday, but a service of 
their own in which they are received 
and recognized as members of the 
church? If the service has been pre- 
ceded by a series of meetings with the 
minister, a strong sense of fellowship 
and of valued personal relationship in 
the group will add to the meaning of 
the experience. 


First Junior Alliance Week Held at Rowe 


HE first Junior Alliance Week was 

held this summer at Rowe Camp, 
Rowe, Massachusetts, from August 1 to 
August 8. It was a most gratifying ex- 
perience for all who helped to make it 
a success. Here foundations were laid 
for the best training ground for future 
church workers that we have in the 
denomination. The group coming from 
the farthest point was the Cleveland 
one, which numbered five girls and their 
leader. ‘ 

The Junior Alliance Week was the 
one perfect week of the summer—sun- 
shine by day, moonlight by night. 

There was a well balanced program. 
The sports, under the direction of Mrs. 
Byron Coggins of Nantucket, mcluded 
soft-ball, badminton, mountain climb- 
ing, scavenger hunts. The handcraft, 
with Miss Dorothea Collins of New Bed- 
ford in charge, was very popular, and 
J. A. Christmas sales will include pocket 
books, leather and woven belts, hand- 
made candles in flower forms, scrap 
book covers, necklaces, bracelets, etc. 

Rev. Roydon C. Leonard of North 
Easton, Mass., conducted the Sunday 
service and the morning chapel talks. 
The sermon and the chapel talks have 
a special appeal to young people and 
will be published, one in each issue, in 
the Junior Messenger. 

The information hour was directly 
after chapel, and classes were held on 
the “deck” at Bonnie Blink. The first 
day Mrs. John C. Lee, of Greenfield, 
familiarized the group with the town of 
Rowe, the history of the chapel and of 
the camp. Mrs. Judson C. Richardson, 
Mrs. Roydon C. Leonard, Mrs. Russell 
P. Wise, and Mrs. William W. Churchill, 
in turn, during the week, explained 
what the Women’s Alliance is, how its 
committees function, how it benefits the 
individual member, the church, and the 
denomination, and the relation of Junior 
work to the organization and_ the 
church. Miss Frances Wood of the 
A. U. A. Division of Education told 
about church school work and what the 
church expected from its Juniors in re- 
gard to the church school. These Alli- 
ance women painted a picture for these 
girls that may be likened to a stained 
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glass window—each piece fitting per- 
fectly, the colors in harmony and held, 
each to the other and to the frame, by 
unselfish service. 

The last information hour was a 
round table discussion led by Mrs. 
Harold G. Edwards of New Bedford. 
The delegates told what their Juniors 
were doing; plans were made for the 
coming year’s activities; ideas ‘ex- 
changed; and every one went home with 
a wealth of material for her group. 

Tuesday, with Mrs. Wise and Miss 
Wood as guests, there was a hayride up 
the mountains. The picnic supper was 
held on one of the highest points, and 
as the sun set the girls gathered around 
Miss Wood while she conducted ‘a sun- 
set service and sang “Good Bye Sweet 
Day” as the sun dropped slowly behind 
the mountains and the purple mist crept 
over the valley. 

Wednesday night was stunt night, 
with cabins competing with cheers and 
songs and skits. 

The banquet was held on Thursday 
evening, with Mr. Leonard acting as 
toastmaster. The speakers included the 
faculty, Rev. Anita Pickett, and Mrs. 
Edsall from Cleveland, mother of three 
of the delegates. The girls made the 
table decorations—vari-colored flower 
candles with wax leaves that floated in 
low bowls. A place card of blue and 
gold, and a brown leather owl, winking 
one eye—Bonnie Blink—in the form of 
a pin, were made for each girl by the 
faculty. The candlelight service for 
this last night was written and arranged 
by Mrs. H. B. Fawcett of Cleveland, and 
at its close the long line of girls, walk- 
ing in twos, went slowly up the hill in 
silence, each carrying a lighted candle. 

Here, at Rowe, was started a tradi- 
tion. In the words of the service, “We 
receive the light and will strive to carry 
it undimmed and pass it on to others 
with ever growing brightness. As we go 
away from this lovely place we carry 
with us the radiant flame of religion—a 
religion that expresses itself in love to 
others, in service to those who need it, 
and most of all in the spirit of God 
working in and through our lives.” 

Muuicent Epwarps 


The Little Red 
Schoolhouse 


Country School- 
maam. By Driua 
T. Lures. Boston: 
Little Brown & Co. 
$2.00. 


Childhood is bound to tell about it 
self, when at last maturity gives it the 
right to do so. Perhaps, still more com- 
pulsory, does it rest upon us to relate 
those early formative years. We may 
liquidate our childhood memories if we 
will; to liquidate our *teen-and-twenty 
memories is harder. In Country School- 
ma'am, Mrs. Della Lutes tells the story 
of her years as a Michigan country 
schoolteacher, which began when she- 
was seventeen. Here are the familiar 
scenes—disorderly schools, — outworn. 
textbooks, dull scholars who had been 
at the same pages for three and four 
years, “boys bigger than the teacher,” 
homes of various sorts where “teacher” 
boarded, or was “took in,” country fairs, 
political battles, and the rich landscape 
of life that Michigan unrolled to a young 
teacher in the late 1880’s. There is. 
charm in some of the country scenes. 
The inclusion of other scenes, sights, 
smells, and speech—also with a coun- 
try freedom and sometimes with un- 
necessary coarseness—scarcely adds to 
the attractiveness of the book. 

There is a closeness, ‘“hominess,” 
in the story that makes easy and leis- 
urely reading; a fine understanding of 
human nature, especially of youth; and 
with it all much good humor. As an 
mterlude between all the “must” books, 
here is one that may be called a‘maybe” 
book. On that simple human basis it 
deserves welcome, both as a record and 
as entertainment. 


Georce LAWRENCE PARKER 


Books for the Month 


Christianity in a Changing World. By 
Suirtey Jackson Case. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 

A Religious Book Club - selection. 
How Christianity has helped in the past 
in times of crisis is reviewed in this 
book, as well as how it can help us in 
today’s crisis. 


The Christian Criticism of Life. By 
Lynn Haroutp Hoven. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
$2.50. 

A tale of humanism, from the time of 
the ancient Breeks up through the ages. 


Tue Cuurcu or Our Fatruers. By Ro- 
tanpD H. Bainton. New York: 
Scribners. $2.50. 

This is practically the first book of a 
history of the church presented for 
young readers. It is attractively illus- 
trated by illuminated manuscripts, 
woodcuts, and drawings. 
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BEHIND THE LETTERHEAD 


Ss) PHE Spirit of Youth in the Life of 

the Church is the Hope of the 
World.” This is not a young people’s 
Sunday sermon title, or the headline of 
a story about a flourishing youth con- 
ference, but rather a part of the letter- 
head of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. That it is a broad statement not 
even Unitarian youth will deny. My 
immediate reaction to it is that of a 
former professor of mine who challenged 
each new idea presented by a student 
with “Vot iss der effidence?” Is there 
anything in the youth program of our 
church that deserves this high sounding 
letterhead? 

My answer is a firm “yes.” It comes 
from no fine spun theories of what the 
youth program should be (though many 
things could be said on that subject), 
but from three years of intensive work 
with Unitarian Youth from Maine to 
Texas, discovering what the program is. 
The “evidence” from these experiences 
groups itself into four general cate- 
gories, all directly related to the liberal 
religious idea. 

The first of these I call an increase 
in exploration and appreciation of new 
and conflicting ideas. This activity, I 
believe, is basic to Unitarianism. Be it 
the Bible or the latest novel, philosophy 
or science, the Sunday sermon or the 
fireside talk, youthful minds are ready 
to tear it apart to see what makes it 
tick. That this attitude leads up false 
trails and dissipates energy in some un- 
fruitful adventures, no one doubts. But 
no one can deny that Tommy Smith in 
taking up vegetarianism or becoming a 
disciple of Buddha is learning to ap- 
preciate and understand new ideas. 
Early in life he may discover what some 
people have never learned: that no one 
has a tail-hold on the truth, and that 
the path of truth lies somewhere in the 
tension between conflicting ideas. 
Through experiences in arguing with 
other youth as he moves from one 
“truth” to another, Tommy may soon 
discover that to keep on the path of 
truth one must put up  with—nay, 
premise—the conflict of ideas, instead 
of avoiding it. 

The second group of “evidence” I call 
an enlivened sense of the community. 
First through his work in the group at 
home, then at summer conferences, 
Tommy has learned many ways in 
which he, as a member of the com- 
munity, must co-operate. He has dis- 
covered that the ties that bind liberals 
together are strange and surprising, but 
so strong that they hold through great 
geographical and mental distances. He 
has discovered that there are things— 
most things—that he cannot do by him- 
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self. This fact holds for religious serv- 
ices or social action projects. To Tommy 
there was something alive and vital 
about the service of worship that he and 
six others worked out. And the service 
project for the Service Committee was 
more than charity; it was community 
work done with twenty-three other 
youths who painted signs, made broad- 
casts, and collected clothing, gum, 
candy, and money. Through work in 
our youth organizations Tommy can 
discover real community living. 


Almost in contrast to the foregoing 
emphasis of liberal religion, the third 
category of “evidence” is in the increase 
of individual responsibility. I have seen 
many a young person in a week’s time 
at a summer conference grasp the thrill 
of doing things himself, even though he 
didn’t have to. In helping write a radio 
script, he has learned on the one hand 
that the script was a joint project, but 
on the other that it was dependent upon 
each person’s submitting his short essay 
on time. He has learned that an effi- 
cient community is made up of in- 
dividuals with a deep and abiding sense 
of their personal duty to the whole 
group. This attitude is vitally neces- 
sary to our religion. 

This realization leads directly to the 
final category of the youth program— 
a devotion to something bigger than 
self. For Tommy, this may again be 
some cause remote from the task of the 
church. But again, what counts is 
Tommy’s ability to project himself into 
outside enterprises. Youth in general 
is amazingly unselfish, and will give 
hours of time and energy to the bigger 
things if it is stimulated. Inconven- 
ience, disrupted schedules, loss of time, 
money, and energy mean nothing to the 
youth who has experienced the powerful 
pull of doing something for a world 
larger than his own. The Unitarian 
movement needs this kind of devotion. 
If the young people’s organizations are 
providing programs that stimulate this 
devotion, they are surely directed to- 
wards the high goal the letterhead 
describes. 

These things, then, that I have no- 
ticed in large and small groups of our 
youth, are the basis for my belief that 
we are on our way. The letterhead, to 
be sure, states an ideal. But what counts 
is that we are oriented towards the goal 
it states. We have much yet to do, 
especially in the field of service, through 
community work camps and local proj- 
ects. We are on our way, and this year 
should bring to the fore more “evidence” 
that “The Spirit of Youth in the Life 
of the Church is the Hope of the 
World.” 

G. Ricuarp Kucu 


THOUGHTFUL GIVING 


Most of us are instinctively~ generous. 

There are and always will be a few. 
unreformed “Scrooges,” but they form 
an unhappy and very small minority. 
Our generosity manifests itself through 
many channels. We all know some 
grand folks who want to pay the lunch- 
eon checks and who give expensive 
Christmas, anniversary, and wedding 
gifts to members of their families and 
friends who in many cases are already 
surfeited. These folks just can’t do 
enough for those whom they like. How 
many of us there are who get tummy 
aches from ordering too much food for 
ourselves and others without thinking 
of those who get tummy aches from 
emptiness. Is it, therefore, enough to 
be generous,—should not we also be 
thoughtful, so that our giving will be 
intelligent and worthwhile as well as 
generous? There can and should be a 
relationship between the standards of 
living and the standards of giving. 
Country clubs, cruises, entertainments, 
and similar indulgences all contribute 
their part toward the joy of living, and 
they are good for us, if we first do our 
share toward assuring and insuring in- 
stitutions of essential and lasting value. 


This, I believe, should be the basis of 
our response to the United Appeal now 
being organized for the adequate financ- 
ing of the “American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, the youth program of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Laymen’s 
League, the Ministerial Union, and for 
the security of our retired ministers.” 
Although the appeal of each one of these 
participating groups is strong on its own 
account, united they acquire a status 
that is even more compelling because 
of its breadth and scope. 


Under the proposed plan no one phase 
of our cause is emphasized to the exclu- 
sion of or at the expense of the others. 
Here is an inclusive, well-rounded pro- 
gram for the “advance of Unitarianism.” 
It is inevitable that each of us to whom 
this appeal will be addressed will have 
individual preferences and _ different 
ideas as to emphasis, but at the same 
time we must grant that all of these 
agencies, although playing distinctive 
roles, are definitely related and bound 
together by a common purpose. 

Collectively they proclaim their pur- 
poses and needs in a broad, impelling 
challenge that will inspire devoted men 
and women to surge forward with 
strength and confidence. Let us then 
meet our obligation to the “United Ap- 
peal” that is to be launched the latter 
part of October—not casually, but 
thoughtfully. 


Maynarp HutcHinson — 


To the Register: 


I am pleased with the appearance and, 
in general, with the content of the new 
Christian Register; but I sincerely re- 
gret that space was accorded to so fool- 
ishly misleading statements as_ those 
contained in the article on the American 
Indians [in the August issue]. It is true 
that the Indians are a sufficiently patri- 
otic minority, but the charge that fifth 
columnists have been working among 
them is utter nonsense. 

The small organization against which 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has 
chosen to utter this accusation is a group 
of Indians—no white members admit- 
ted. It has existed for some eight or 
ten years. For a time it issued an oc- 
casional mimeographed news letter to 
members and others interested, but that 
has been discontinued. Its chief ac- 
tivity has been watching the course of 
Indian legislation and appearing before 
committees of the House and Senate on 
behalf of what it believed, or its mem- 
bers believed, to be the best interests of 
the Indian. 

It has been vigorous in its protest 
against what it terms the Communistic 
predilections and activities of the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
Secretary of the Interior. There is a 
large body of testimony given by the 
American Indian Federation, pointing to 
such Communistic tie-ups, which may 
be consulted in the printed hearings be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs. It was this charge which led to 
the counter attack by the Secretary of 
the Interior declaring these Indian pro- 
testers to be Nazi-inspired. 

But all this was some years ago, and 
the charge against these Indians of fifth 
column activity, feeble at best, is now 
both pitiful and obsolete. Linking this 
organization with the affairs of nations 
to the south, where in many cases the 
majority of the citizens are of Indian 
blood, is utterly illogical. 

Many interesting things might be 
written about the American Indian of 
the present day, without the entrance 
into the field of fiction which this in- 
terview provides. The Indians them- 
selves have almost discarded witch- 
hunting, so let us refrain from it too. 

Flora Warren Seymour 
Chicago, Illinois 


To the Register: 


I have read Mrs. Flora Warren Sey- 
mour’s letter and have presented it to 
Mr. Collier for his comment. I am en- 
closing Mr. Collier’s letter which is, I 
think, a sufficient answer to Mrs. Sey- 
mour’s charges. However, I should like 
to add on my own account that I be- 
lieve my article entitled “The American 
Indians: a Patriotic Minority” presented 


the facts as they are. I am sure if Mrs. 
Seymour rereads the article she will find 
that the American Indians are credited 
with having very good sense and also 
being a very patriotic minority group. 

Delos O'Brian 
Wilmington, Delaware 


September 17, 1941 
Rev. Detos O’Brian, 
The First Unitarian Church, 
807 West Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 


Dear Dr. O'Brian: 

I have before me the Christian Regis- 
ter, of August, 1941, with your article 
“The American Indians: a_ Patriotic 
Minority”; and a copy which you have 
sent me of a letter by Mrs. Flora War- 
ren Seymour, dated August 15, ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Christian 
Register. ; 

Mrs. Seymour has read, or she has 
not read, the printed hearings held be- 
fore the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs in June, 1940, on S. 2103. At 
these hearings, evidence both voluminous 
and definite was furnished, showing the 
fifth column connections of the in- 
dividual who served as the Washington 
representative of the president of the 
American Indian Federation. The Nazist 
or Bundist activity among the Indians 
likewise was proved through documenta- 
tion. 

One error appears in your article. 
You mention that the so-called Ameri- 
can Indian Federation undertook to get 
for each Indian $1,000, if he paid one 
dollar to the Federation. Actually, the 
Federation undertook to get for each 
Indian $3,000 if he paid one dollar. 

Sincerely yours, 
John Collier, 


Commissioner 


To the Register: 


Animated and serious discussion cen- 
tered around the subject “Means for 
Strengthening Our Unitarian Fellow- 
ship” at the All-Star Conference. The 
response of the delegates was significant 
in that they represented a cross-section 
of the ministers, laymen, Alliance 
women, and young people of our con- 
stituency. Among the many means 
mentioned were these: a strong sense of 
unity of spirit on the part of our people, 
surmounting the widely varying opin- 
ions and ideals; a deeper religious faith, 
underlying the hundred-and-one external 
differences; less emphasis on the inter- 
ests and accomplishments of the major 
denominational agencies, but an earnest 
effort for a wholeness of endeavor; a 
warmer atmosphere in our churches that 
will impress newcomers; a_ thorough 
knowledge of the Unitarian program as 
outlined in Unitarians Face a New Age 


(which was accepted by the voting dele- 


_ gates from our parishes!); widely cir- 


culated information about ‘Unitarians, 
their churches, accomplishments, and 
ideals. 

The Christian Register was spoken of 
as providing a greatly needed bond of 
union were it generally read. 

It seemed to us who listened that this 
question could be discussed in the 
columns of the Register to mutual ad- 
vantage. Surely there are many con- 
structive ideas on strengthening our fel- 
lowship waiting to emerge from some 
thoughtful mind and to flow from some 
fluent pen. These should be shared. I 
urge readers to send letters on this sub- 
ject to this column. 

Carol Hartwell 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

Will you permit me to take issue with 
the Reverend Angus Cameron in regard 
to his understanding of the old Chan- 
ning sermon which most unfortunately 
fell into his hands. For obviously Dr. 
Channing himself had cast this piece of 
writing aside as unworthy. As an 
American Unitarian sees it, your Cana- 
dian correspondent has done a disservice 
to a man who—though he found him- 
self in error at times—is one of the 
steadiest beams of spiritual light coming 
out of our past. 

If he has at hand Channing’s great 
essay on Napoleon—written in the ma- 
turity of his powers and when he wasn’t 
scared, I suggest that he cite for the 
Register some of its passages, and 
thereby help to dissipate some of the 
bogies that are abroad these days, and 
most unfortunately, some of us think, 
blown up to horrendous size. 

Blanche Watson 
Orange Grove, New Jersey 


To the Register: 

I believe that before America can 
reach new heights in her march of des- 
tiny, there must be a great religious re- 
vival to fortify the people in their faith 
“in the basic religious principles of de- 
mocracy.” 

I believe that here is the opportunity 
for the “Free Church of America” to 
assume militant and constructive leader- 
ship “to fortify the people’s faith in 
basic religious principles of democracy.” 
Such should be possible by a simple 
program suggested by the little booklet 
Think on These Things, sponsored by 
“Free Church of America” in co-opera- 
tion with all churches of America. The 
radio expense of such a program, if nec- 
essary, should be at the expense of the 
nation, but better, if time could be given 
by joint generosity of the national net- 
works, as their contribution to rebuild 
the spiritual forces which must underlie 
all effort to preserve freedom for free 
peoples of America, and by example for 
free peoples of the World. 

Theodore T. Whitney, Jr. 
Alstead Center, N. H. 
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New York's 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George 
guests enjoy the homey luxury 
and genuine comforts seldom 
found in other New York 
hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully 
furnished rooms, all with 
bath. Five famous restaurants 
and a cafeteria. Quiet, yet 
within 3 minutes of the shop- 
‘ping district. Trained super- 
visors to entertain your chil- 
dren. New low rates make the 
Prince George New York's 
most outstanding hotel value. 
Write for booklet P. 


Single room with bath from $2.50 
Double “ Ft, ae ane 5-00 


Prince 
George 
Hotel 


14 EAST 28TH ST., NEW YORK 


GeorGE H. NEwTon, Manager 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


200 Rooms 
No Liquor Sold 
Rooms with Running Water........ $1.25-1.50 
Rooms! with Bath... cde cance 2-00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


intel Belleuue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 1,500,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1940 by members of SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS, Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, 
etc. Finest quality cloths. They enable you to 
earn money for your treasury, and make friends 
for your organization. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


and Hard-to-Find Books 
supplied. Also family and town histories, 
magazine back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of wants— 
no obligation. We report promptly. Lowest 
prices. Religious Books a Specialty 

(We also supply current books at publishers’ 

prices, postpaid) 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 


117 West 48th St., Dept. 25, New York City 
We Buy Old Books and Magazines 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
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Historic Meeting of Universalists 


NE of the largest and one of the most 
spiritually and socially alert Uni- 

versalist conventions in the annals of 
that historic liberal fellowship gathered 
at Tufts College in Medford, Massachu- 
setts, from September 8 to 14. Delegates 
came from Caribou, Maine, to Pasa- 
dena, California, from Tarpon Springs, 
Florida, to Denver, Colorado. 

Comparable in representation to Uni- 
tarian Anniversary Week, it was desig- 
nated as the “United Universalist Con- 
vention,” with meetings not only of the 
Universalist General Convention, but 
also of the Association of Universalist 
Women, the General Sunday School 
Association, the Universalist Youth Fel- 
lowship, the Universalist Ministers’ As- 
sociation, and several other functional 
organizations and committees. 

Contributing in no small measure to 
the spirit that dominated the gather- 
ings was the setting of the Convention 
itself. Most of the meetings took place 
on Medford Hillside, in several of the 
“templa serena” of Tufts College, one 
of the nation’s pioneer institutions of 
learning, founded by Universalists nearly 
a century ago to perpetuate the liberal 
tradition in education and religion. 

Celebration by this Convention of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of John 
Murray, chief pioneer evangelist of Uni- 
versalism in America, possessed enough 
historical and contemporary significance 
to get into Lowell Thomas’s news broad- 
cast. Murray’s great work was done 
principally in Gloucester and Boston. 
It was a solemn and thrilling occasion 
when delegates and friends made a pil- 
erimage September 10 to his Independ- 
ent Christian Church in Gloucester, 
founded in 1785. And to more than a 
thousand Universalists the _ spiritual 
climax of the Convention came that 
night in the Universalist Church of 
nearby Lynn, where its minister, Dr. 
William Wallace Rose, preached on “The 
Faith of Our Fathers.” 

Dr. Rose declared that the Univer- 


salist “heresy” of a century and a half 
ago was still heresy today, but in a dif- 
ferent form. “Today’s heresy,” he said, 
“is to believe with passionate conviction 
in the dignity and worth of the indivi- 
dual soul in the sight of God. If you and 
I perform our appointed tasks faithfully 
and up to our means, civilization may 
not crack up.” Following his sermon, 
the Convention communion service was 
conducted by Dean Emeritus Lee 8. Mc- 
Collester and Dean Clarence R. Skin- 
ner of the Tufts College School of 
Religion. 

The night before, delegates had at- 
tended the Murray bicentennial meet- 
ing, at which Dean Skinner spoke on 
“The Implications of John Murray’s 
Universalism in the Life of Today.” 
Here again, the ancient Universalist is- 
sues were re-stated in terms of today’s 
crisis. Mr. Skinner said, “On the side of 
partialism are ranged the forces which 
divide men, such as race, class, national- 
ism, inequity, provincialism, and war. 
On the side of universalism is the antith- 
esis, all those forces which are mak- 
ing for the healing and uniting of all 
men everywhere into one great family.” 

With respect to policy and procedure, 
the highlight of the Convention was the 
statesmanlike report of Dr. Robert 
Cummins, general superintendent since 
1938. He reviewed progress, including 
an increase of 2,649 persons in Univer- 
salist constituency in the last three 
years, made many recommendations for 
further expansion, advocated a central 
planning council for the entire fellow- 
ship, and urged closer co-operation with 
like-minded liberals—Unitarians, Con- 
gregationalists, Friends, and __ liberal 
Jews, while advocating application for 
membership in the Federal Council. 

Carrying out the behest of the last 
Convention for a “Forward Together 
Movement,” Dr. Cummins and co-work- 
ers have been engaged in a nation-wide 
task of achieving more co-ordination, 


efficiency—and results—in the work of 


New England Laymen Meet at Tabor 


for ‘Two-Day Annual Fall Convention 


NITARIAN laymen from thirty-six 

churches in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut enjoyed perfect 
fall weather in a newly discovered con- 
ference center—Tabor Academy, in 
Marion, Mass. The occasion was their 
New England Convention, Saturday and 
Sunday, September 13 and 14. Serious 
and satisfying discussions on the con- 
vention theme, “What Unites Us as 
Unitarians’—with the perfect setting 
and a pleasurable, all too brief cruise on 
Buzzards Bay in the ninety-foot schooner 
Tabor Boy—made it a meeting long to 
be remembered. 

League Vice-President, Mr. William 
Roger Greeley, of Lexington, Mass., 
was the key speaker on the subject of 
the planned program of the convention, 
speaking Saturday evening on ‘What 
Unites Us,” and leading the closing dis- 
cussion on Sunday afternoon on “How 
To Use Our Unity.” His first address 
summarized the deliberations of a group 
of Unitarian laymen, who have been 
meeting with him informally for the past 
few months in the attempt to arrive at 
a general agreement on basic Unitarian 
concepts which can be said to represent 
practically the thought of Unitarian lay- 
men throughout the country. 

Mr. Frank B. Frederick, of Milton, 
Mass., secretary of the Boston Unitarian 
Club, and formerly president of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, in ad- 
dition to other activities in the denomi- 
nation, made a notable beginning in his 
latest appointive «position as chairman 
of the New England Committee of the 
League. 

Mr. Frederick presided at the ses- 


sions. The first was addressed Satur- 
day afternoon by Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
of Petersham, Mass., on “Promoting 
Unitarianism in New England.” Mr. 
Davis, who is one of the counselors 
working under the Southern New Eng- 
land Council to create a greater soli- 
darity and co-operation among our New 
England churches, stressed the spirit of 
the “good neighbor policy” as exempli- 
fied by traditions of congregational 
church unity in this area, and he pleaded 
for a revival of that friendly feeling 
among our churches today. 

Mr. Edward P. Furber, President of 
the League, delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the Saturday night banquet, 
further details of which will be provided 
in the four-page semi-annual Laymen’s 
League Bulletin in next month’s issue 
of the Christian Register. Captain W. 
Huston Lillard, headmaster of Tabor 
Academy, welcomed the delegates as the 
genial host. Mr. C. Leslie Wheeler,, of 
Hopedale, Mass., assistant treasurer of 
the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and ,Dr. Everett M. Baker, Executive 
Vice-President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, extended greetings 
from their respective organizations. 

Sunday morning the convention was 
transplanted twelve miles away to the 
Rogers Memorial Unitarian Church in 
Fairhaven, where Rev. Wilburn B. 
Miller, minister of that church, con- 
ducted the morning service. Rev. Wal- 
ton E. Cole, formerly of Toledo and 
newly called to the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, preached the convention sermon on 
the subject “Religion: Comfort or 
Challenge.” 


this denomination—as he put it, “cen- 
tralization in a thoroughly democratic 
fashion,” an attempt to “achieve cer- 
tain reforms for which you have asked.” 
In later sessions, most of his recommen- 
dations were adopted, including the 
planning council. It will be composed 
of representatives of denominational 
agencies and will be charged with plan- 
ning and executing a united program. 
The Convention voted to petition for 
a charter more specifically defining the 


enera onvention’s functions and 
General C t 

powers and changing its name to “The 
Universalist Church of America.” 


Changes in names of other agencies to 
indicate more aptly their functions, 
made earlier, were confirmed. 


Reaffirmed was the traditional team- 
work between Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. Unitarian leaders appeared on 
the program; many Unitarian laymen 
attended the sessions; and Dr. Cummins 
reported several Unitarian churches tak- 
ing Universalist fellowship. 


Issues of war and peace and the treat- 


ment of conscientious objectors divided 
opinion among delegates, just as in any 
other church gathering. Delegates, how- 
ever, voted to sanction a plan by which 
local parishes will give both advisory 
and financial aid to the objectors in 
their membership, as contemplated by 
the Federal government. Conflicting 
viewpoints were dramatized by Norman 
Thomas, chief lay speaker, who asserted 
that America’s involvement in the war 
would mean the coming to this land of 
the very totalitarianism it sought to de- 
feat; and by Dean John Murray At- 
wood of the Canton Theological School, 
who, while condemning force as a means 
of changing men’s minds and hearts, de- 
clared that our present Christian duty 
was to stop Nazi aggression by the only 
means that would stop it—force. 

The Universalist Youth Fellowship 
devoted its session to a consideration of 
its forthcoming missionary and _ social 
program, to be carried on chiefly in the 
South. Among the projects is a “trailer 
mission,” for remote communities. 

Tracy PutumMan 


Are YOU Reading 
Dr. A. J. CRONIN’S 


GREATEST NOVEL 


THE KEYS 


KINGDOM 


s EAUTIFULLY written, 


forceful, 


interesting, 
timely, and rich in spiritual 
truth. . . . With rare skill 
Dr. Cronin builds up the 
personality of his warrior 
of the holy spirit.” 


—Alfred Rodman Hussey. 
The Christian Register 


“A magnificent story of the 
great adventure of individual 
goodness. ... A better book 
than ‘The Citadel,’ as_ its 
greater human warmth and 
vitality touch a_ broader 
significance with more pro- 


fundity and finesse.” 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 


386,000 Printed! 


A_ Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection $2.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The University of Southern Califor- 
mia, which offers courses of religious in- 
struction in co-operation with various 
denominational groups, is adding a 
course in the principles of Lutheranism 
this fall. Greek Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic, General Protestant, Jewish, 
Mormon, and Episcopalian courses are 
already on the curriculum. 


These religious courses offer the same 
credits, are subject to the same rules of 
academic procedure, tuition, and schol- 
arship, as other academic courses. 


Training in “religious salesmanship” 
will be given 75 selected pastors from 
the Syracuse area of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in November, pre- 
paratory to a national movement to win 
1,000,000 new members to the church 
and to reclaim another 1,000,000 inac- 
tive members. 


An interesting School of Christian 
Living is planned and run by the Ply- 
mouth Congregational Church in Oak- 
land, California. As reported in Advance, 
it sometimes conducts a single class, 
sometimes six. It utilizes such oppor- 
tunities as the Mills Institute of Inter- 
national Relations; it presents projects, 
such as a recital by Roland Hayes, in 
co-operation with the Negro com- 
munity, which resulted in study groups 
and a series of inter-racial activities. It 
also schedules acquaintance tours to so- 
cial agencies. This school is another 
form of a basic common Christian ideal 


RELIGION 


—of brotherhood and social knowledge 
—and its effective organization and use- 
fulness are commendable. 


A “Biographical Sermon” on William 
Howard Taft is published in the Sep- 
tember issue of Church Management. 
President Taft is described as a ““cosmo- 
polite in religion”—the official White 
House statement that he was a Uni- 
tarian is noted, and his friendship for 
the Presbyterians, Catholics, the Ger- 


man Lutherans, Baptists, Dutch Re- ~ 


formed, and other churches commended. 


An interesting service project in 
America is reported by the Christian 
Advocate (Methodist). In 1920 the 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
opened 8 centers in 4 states to care for 
neglected children of agricultural and 
cannery migrant workers. ‘Today there 
are 60 such projects in 15 states, and 
plans are under way to increase the 
number. Offerings received on the 
World Day of Prayer are used largely 
for this purpose. 


The Institute of Social Research at- 
tached to Columbia University has just 
inaugurated a research project on anti- 


Semitism. The Detroit Jewish Chronicle 
calls it “one of the most remarkable ex- 
periments ever undertaken in the history 
of anti-Semitism. . . What makes people 
hate Jews? What effect does environ- 
ment have, economics, climate? A group 
of distinguished scholars is invoking sci- 
ence to find the answers.” Actual ex- 
periments to test groups of young people 
for their own anti-Semitic reactions to 
special motion pictures, as well as cul- 
tural and historical studies, will be 
made. The recent symposium of articles 
on Jews in the Atlantic Monthly points 
the seriousness of anti-Semitic feeling in 
this country. 


The Home Missions Council of North 
America is sponsoring a radio series on 
“Frontiers of American Life,’ over 
WJZ, at 1:30—1:45 pm., E. D. S. T., 
from New York City. It began Aug. 6 
and ends Oct. 29. The series includes 
discussion of the Negro, the immigrant, 
the Jew, problems of rural life, children, 
uprooted people, American pioneers. 
Copies of the talks may be obtained 
free from the Department of National 
Religious Radio, 297 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LAYMEN'S LEAGUE 


UNITED 


MINISTERIAL UNION 


AMERICAN [PTT TE REDE] association 


SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


APPEAL 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S RELIGIOUS UNION 


NOVEMBER 1941 


ARTHUR WHITE, Treasurer 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Chairman 


EVERETT MOORE BAKER, Secretary 


One appeal for all organizations, including Western Conference for churches of that region 
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A School of Church Musie was con- 
ducted this summer by the Evergreen, 
Colorado, Conference of Episcopalians. 
A clinic for the organist, choirmaster, 
and soloist, it enrolled about 40 musi- 
cians from 16 states, who studied vari- 
ous types of music and services, attended 
lectures, and did laboratory work. 


In the September issue of Unity, John 
Haynes Holmes criticizes carefully the 
eight-point joint declaration of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill. He gives high praise to the 
eighth point, which begins, “They [the 
signatories} believe that all the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as 
spiritual reasons, must come to the 
abandonment of the use of force.” 

“Why, that is pacifism,” Mr. Holmes 
points out, “the very principle that 
pacifists have been urging from the time 
of Jeremiah and Jesus ... And here 
are President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill agreeing with us! ... 
What thrills me, and convinces me that 
this Atlantic conference was as impor- 
tant as it was romantic, is this flat fact 
that the pacifist doctrine—the whole 
sum and substance of what has been, 


FRONTS 


ps 


and is teday still being, denounced as 
silly utopianism when it is not actually 
treason—is here laid down by the official 
spokesmen of the two greatest govern- 
ments of the world as the end and aim 
of all their endeavors.” 


When mountaineers can’t come to 
church, the Episcopalians go to them. A 
trailer chapel, which traveled 9,000 miles 
through deserts, mountains, and rural 
areas of 8 Southern California counties, 
ended a six-months’ trip on Labor Day. 
The Los Angeles trailer Chapel of St. 
Christopher (Episcopalian) visited 62 
communities, many of them never be- 
fore approached by missionaries. “Al- 
together 227 long-‘lost’ Episcopal 
Churchmen were found among the ranch- 
ers, miners, and railway, water, and 


power line workers reached by the 
chapel trailer,’ reports the Living 
Church. A Bible School-by-Mail was 


formed for children, and showers of food 
and money will continue the work of the 
chapel. Are there any Unitarians in 
“them thar hills”? 


Following the recent union of Ameri- 
can Methodists, the Methodist Publish- 


ing House has been reorganized, and the 
number of Methodist periodicals co-ordi- 
nated and reduced from 55 to 24, as of 
October 1. A new quarterly, to be 
called Challenge, will be aimed directly 
at those who are outside all the churches. 

Workshop, another new magazine, will 
supply youth with the tools to prepare 
programs of social service, recreation, 
and worship. Presses have prepared 
4,540,000 copies of the October number 
of these new, streamlined periodicals. 


The Arbitrator, a Humanist monthly, 
devotes its August issue to a symposium 
on the question, “Can a Humanist Be a 
Theist or a Christian?” Edited by Sher- 
man D. Wakefield, the answers included 
brief statements by John H. Dietrich, 
Dean of American Humanists; Harry 
Elmer Barnes, historian and sociologist; 
M. C. Otto, professor of philosophy at 
the University of Wisconsin; L. M 
Birkhead, director of Friends of Democ- 
racy; James H. Leuba, professor emeri- 
tus of psychology, Bryn Mawr College; 
Oliver L. Reiser, associate professor of 
philosophy, University of Pittsburgh; 
Edwin H. Wilson, editor, the Hwmanist; 
William Floyd, editor, and Sherman D. 
Wakefield, associate editor, the Arbr- 
trator. The answers of course depended 
on the definitions given, but the general 
agreement was “no, if you are talking 
of Christian theological doctrine; yes, 
if you are talking of Christian values.” 

M. B. 


Join the Hundreds of Clubs throughout the country who use 


THE ATLANTIC PANEL PLAN 


for discussion of religious, literary, social, and current affairs 


/ 


Your church club, adult education 
group, or Alliance may profit by 
Panel Plan Discussions every month, 
based on leading articles in the 
ATLANTIC. If it is your ideal to 
see every member of your Club in- 
tensely interested and eager to take 
a spontaneous part in your programs, 
you will find THE ATLANTIC 
PANEL PLAN stimulating, inexpen- 
sive, richly rewarding. The plan is 
free. For full details, send a post- 
card to: | 


CHRISTINE LOWELL 


Mildred Boie, Co-ordinator 
Editor, Tur Curist1an Recisrer 


Mildred Boie, co-ordinator of material for 
The Atlantic Panel Plan, was educated in 
public schools and at the University of 
Minnesota. After two years in an advertis- 
ing agency, she went to England, to do free- 
lance writing and study English literature 
and adult education in London and in Newn- 
ham College, the University of Cambridge. 
Miss Boie next became head of the English 
Department of the University of Minnesota 
Extension Division. In 1934, after getting 
her Master’s degree, she got a fellowship 
in creative work at Radcliffe, and the next 
year was appointed assistant professor of 
English at Smith College. From 1937-1940 
she was Associate Editor of the Atlantic 


Monthly, the only woman on the editorial 
staff. Miss Boie’s poems, reviews, and 
articles have appeared in the Atlantic, 


Harper’s, the North American Review, the 
American Mercury, the New York Times, 
the Christian Science Monitor, the Spectator, 
the London Morning Post, and other pub- 
lications. She has lectured to clubs, col- 
leges, and schools, acted as judge in many 
contests, edited several books, and is now 
Editor of the Christian Register and As- 
sistant Director of Promotion and Publica- 
tions for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. This varied experience she brings to 
bear on the discussions used in the Atlantic 
Panel Plan. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Shoals Reunion Held; 
Y.P.R.U. Officers Travel 


‘HE Annual Fall Shoals Reunion was 

held in Boston on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 6, at the Arlington Street Church, 
with one hundred and fifty young people 
reliving their happy experiences of the 
past summer. Anna May Hartwell of 
Littleton, Mass., was the able chairman 
of the event, assisted by Faith Cum- 
mings of Marshfield, Mass.; Louis Wied- 
erhold, 3rd, of Germantown, Pa., toast- 
master; Ralph Tufts of Exeter, N. H.; 
Jean Taylor of Westwood, Mass., and 
the editors of the “Reunion Issue” of 
the Sandpiper — Fletcher Knight of 
Somerville, Mass., and Herbert Weeks 
of Portsmouth, N. H. The splendid 
candlelight service was led by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hentry V. Atherton. 


At the Shoals Reunion the New Eng- 
land Regional Committee, of which 
Arthur Tufts, 3rd, of Exeter, N. H., is 
chairman, met and chose Anne and 
Ellen Greeley of Lexington, Mass., as 
co-chairmen of the Proctor Conference 
Committee. The conference will be held 
over the New Year’s weekend. 


The September meeting of the board 
of directors of the Y. P. R. U. convened 
on Sunday afternoon, September 14, at 
the Unitarian Church in Chelmsford. 

The Y. P. R. U. has made several 
changes under its new regional plan. 
This winter the News will be edited by 
Paul Henniges in Chicago, with Robert 
Holmes of Toledo, O., and Louise Win- 
ston of Jamaica Plain, Mass., as assist- 
ant editors. It is expected that the 
News will have a more extensive dis- 
tribution this coming winter so that 
more members of the Y. P. R. U. will 
have the opportunity to read it. 


Mr. Stephen H. Fritchman has _ re- 
cently visited the young people in Salt 
Lake City, Denver, and southern Cali- 
fornia on his extensive field trip in that 
area. 

The president, Dick Kuch, and the 
Executive Secretary, Libby Hunter, ex- 
pect to attend the General Conference 
at Pittsburgh, and will be very happy to 
talk with any young people who are at- 
tending the conference. 

Dick Kuch visited the Lake Erie Fed- 
eration Conference in Erie, Pa., on his 
way back from his eastern trip. This 
conference was held in Erie the week- 
end of September 20-21. The Worces- 
ter Federation held a corn roast and 
dance on September 12 at the Emery 
Farm in Westboro, Mass. 

Over Labor Day the Metropolitan 
Federation held a fine conference at a 
camp near Huguenot, N. Y. Sessions 
on organization, group discussion, 
drama, worship, and new _ techniques 
kept the delegates busy, while swim- 
ming, boating, and hiking kept them 
happy. 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards.” 


MISS FRANCES CRUFT 


In the death of Miss Frances C. Cruft 
on Friday, August 22, at her home in 
Boston, the Unitarian Fellowship lost 
one of its most devoted adherents, and 
one of its most generous benefactors. 

Miss Cruft was the last of her family, 
having survived her sister, the late Miss 
Eunice Cruft, by twenty months. She 
took pride in counting eleven Unitarian 
ministers among her ancestors, but it is 
doubtful if any one of them had a 
keener concern and enthusiasm for Uni- 
tarian progress than this modest lay 
descendant. 

Few people have such an all-absorb- 
ing interest as she had in her church 
and her denomination. To think about 
them, and to talk about them, and to do 
for them in her way, were her chief oc- 
cupation and joy. The Arlington Street 
Church, her church, she was always 


ready to help to the utmost of her 


ability. Annually the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the Meadville Theo- 
logical School, Proctor Academy, and 
many other agencies received her kind 
and full encouragement. She was 
especially fond of young people, and 
was ever eager to befriend members of 
ministers’ families, or young men study- 
ing for the ministry. 

Her charity was never ostentatious, 
her donations never publicized. Be- 
cause of poor health she was unable to 
give what she wished to in terms of 
personal service; consequently she felt 
that her financial gifts and her sym- 


pathy were very little. But on the con- 
trary they were very great, and what 
is more they came from a full heart. 
Her generosity was matched only by 
her graciousness. Friends will miss the 
spiritual refinement, the warmth, and 
the steady inspiration that lay behind 
the reserve and even timidity of her 
character, but her love and her loyalty 
will long serve as an example to those 


who knew her. D. McL. G. 


“FREDERICK P. WEYGOLD 


One of the most distinguished of our 
Unitarian laymen died in Louisville on 
August 17 at the age of 71. Frederick 
P. Weygold, for many years an active 
layman in the Clifton Unitarian Church, 
Louisville, Kentucky, and, in 1935-36, 
Regional Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association representing 
the Southern states, achieved notable 
success in the fields of art and anthro- 
pology. Much of his work was devoted 
to cultivating in the white race a due 
appreciation of Indian culture. His 
series of paintings illustrating many 
striking scenes of Indian life are ex- 
hibited in the Speed Memorial Museum 
at the University of Louisville. Reared 
in the atmosphere of the old West, he 
saw with his own eyes long trains of 
covered wagons going out over the 
Oregon Trail to the far West, and he de- 
voted his life largely to preserving for 
posterity something of the significance 
of the Indian culture which the white 
pioneers found and superseded. 


“Emphasizes the beauty and order of the natural world... will give aid 
and inspiration to thoughtful parents.” — N.Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 


Here is -a point of de- 
parture from which every 
child can be led _ into 
fascinating new vistas of 
the wonders of the natu- 
ral universe. 


“Miss Stevens is herself a 


skillful and experienced 
teacher.’”’ — CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY. 


“There is no one who 
will not feel a sort of re- 
generation through the 
profoundness and _ basic 
simplicity of its exhib- 
its.’—BOSTON POST. 


Amply illustrated 
Price $1.85 


HOW ee 
MIRACLES ABOUND 


For October Publication 


A packet of 18 leaflets, 
by Sophia L. Fahs. Gen- 
erously illustrated with 
photographs and instruec- 
tive drawings, this ma- 
terial will be adequate 
for the first half of a 
year’s class work. 

The set for the remain- 
ing half of the year will 
be ready: after January 
iste 


Price 85c¢ 


THE BEACON PRESS, 25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


Starr King School for the 
Ministry 


‘Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


1628 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


The Meadville. 2 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 

20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LAYMEN ON TO PITTSBURGH 
for the GENERAL CONFERENCE of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
October 27-30 inclusive 


A splendid opportunity to meet with other 
Unitarians and participate in the activities 
of our liberal church. 


On Tuesday, Oct. 28th, there will be a 
LAYMEN’S LEAGUE DINNER at 6:00 P. M. 
in the William Penn Hotel. 


The speaker: President Edward P. Furber. 
This is your meeting. Be sure to attend. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas cards. 
Also cards for all occasions. Birthday, Con- 
gratulations, Good Cheer, Get Well, and 
Sympathy folders. True Christian sentiments. 
Each exquisite card has some distinctive 
touch which gives it instant appeal. There 
should be a BIG demand in your commu- 
nity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices in- 
sure our agents large all-year-round profits. 
Write for our BIG FREE SAMPLE OFFER! 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 
Dept. 43 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 
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-Pleasantrie 


Sapssseys: 
say: 


The lady of the house was unable to 
attend church services on Sunday, but 
she was very anxious that the eldest 
boy, Willie, should go. Upon his re- 
turn, to make sure he had been at 
church, she questioned him. 

“Willie, were you to church?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

“Where did you sit?” 

“Oh, in the same place we always 
Sites 

“Willie, somehow or other I have a 
feeling you didn’t go. What was the 
topic of the sermon?” 

“The text was: “Keep your shirt on 
and you will get a blanket.’ ” 

“T don’t believe it. There’s nothing 
like that in the Scriptures. I’m going 
to call the minister and ask him.” 

She called the minister and inquired. 

The text, he explained, was “Be pa- 
tient and the Comforter will come.” 


—Boston Globe 


Rose Bampton, American soprano, 
visited her little niece the other after- 
noon and admired greatly a large Teddy 
bear whose button-like eyes conveyed 
the impression of a decided squint. 

“What do you call your bear?” asked 
Miss Bampton. 

“His name is Gladly,” returned the 
child gravely, “same as the one in the 
hymn.” 

“What 
baffled. 

“You know, Aunty,” insisted the niece. 
“The one that says, “Gladly, my cross- 
eyed bear.’ ” 


hymn?” asked the singer, 


—Advance 


A portly woman had, by mistake, 
taken a seat in a railway coach reserved 
for smokers. With unconcealed indig- 
nation she saw the man next to her fill 
his pipe. 

“Sir,” she said in frigid tones, “smok- 
ing always make me ill.” 

The man calmly lit his pipe and puffed 
contentedly before replying, “Does it. 
ma’am? Well, take my advice and give 
ni He OO! 

—Columbian Crew 


“IT don’t like to say such long pray- 
ers,” said a little girl. “I want to say 
nice short ones like Nursie does.” 

“What kind does Nursie say?” 

“Oh, she just says, ‘Oh, Lord, why do 
I have to get up!’” 

—Philadelphia Ledger 


Judge: Erastus, do you realize that 
by leaving your wife you are a deserter? 

Erastus: Jedge, if you know’d that 
woman like Ah does, yo’ ‘wouldn’t call 
me a deserter. Ah’s a refugee. 


—Hidden Treasure 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 104years of service 1941 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


_ 131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 


THE BEST OF THEIR KIND 


Workmanship Unsurpassed 
Outfitters to over 2500 
schools, colleges, churchet 
and seminaries. 
Write for catalog. 


Mc CARTHY & SIMON wc 
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Church Announcements 


Citablished 1/2 
7-9 WEST 36™ST. NEW YORK,NY. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. 


Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sunday 
services at 11 a. m. Commencing October 12— 
Church School at 9:30 a. m.; Gannett Club 
(Young People’s Group) at 6:00 p. m. All are 
cordially welcome. 

KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 


Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Sunday Serv- 
ice at 11 a. m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. Week- 
Day Services at 12 noon; Monoday Organ Re- 
cital by Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D.; Tues- 
day through Friday, worship with brief sermon 
by guest preacher. 


WASHINGTON, D. 


C.—ALL SOULS’ 


CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D. D., minister. Sunday 
service, 11 a. m. Church School, including 
adult classes, 9:45 a. m. Open daily, 9 a. m. 
to 5 p. m. Laurence C. Staples, executive 


secretary. 


Classified Advertising 


CHOIR GOWNS $3.75 each. Black Poplin, 
Pleated. Academic Style. Write for Leaflet. 
Lindner—425 C. R. Seventh Ave., New York 


_NEW ENGLAND GENTLEWOMAN de- 
sires employment as companion, chauffeur, 
housekeeper. References exchanged. Box No. 5. 
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Aerial Photograph of Pittsburgh, ° 


taken by Mr. Lawrence H. Miller 
of Carnegie Institute of Technology 
—member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Pittsburgh. 


AUTOMOBILE PARTIES 


Plan now to organize at least one 
automobile party from your church 
to bring your delegation. 


CONFERENCE TOURS 


Write to Theodore Eliot, Peabody 
& Lane, Inc., Boston, Mass., for 
booklet and detailed information. 


es 


Plan Jo Go to Pittsburgh 


One of the largest production cities of the world materialized 
because of the union of two great rivers. So can Unitarians 
from the North, South, East, and West, by coming together, 
generate religious power which will help create a new world. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


_ October 27-30, 1941 


CONFERENCE HEADQUARTERS --- HOTEL WILLIAM PENN 


Rediscover your role as citizen and 
Church Member in these important days 


1..The Task of the Church in the Present Crisis 


2. Goals of Religious Education 
3. What Do Unitarians Believe? 


REGISTER NOW---GENERAL CONFERENCE, 25 Beacon St., Boston 


